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Col.  Winfield  Jones,  veteran  of  the 
World  War  and  the  war  with  Spain, 
225-26  Thrower  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
wishes  to  get  in  communication  with 
any  surviving  member  of  the  Kennedy 
Light  Artillery,  C.  S.  A.,  which  was 
organized  by  his  grandfather.  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Jones,  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War  between  the 
States.  His  father,  Charles  0.  Jones,  a 
boy  of  about  twelve  years  at  the  time  of 
the  organization,  served  for  some  eigh- 
teen months  as  a mounted  orderly  of  the 
battery  under  his  father,  who  com- 
manded the  battery.  The  son  is 
anxious  to  get  this  record  established, 
as  the  official  records  do  not  show  the 
service  of  the  boy,  Charles  0.  Jones. 


Miss  Sally  Daingerfield,  Box  86, 
Corte  Madera,  Calif.,  who  is  State  and 
Chapter  Recorder  of  Crosses,  U.  D.  C., 
inquires  the  whereabouts  of  Octavius 
Clifford  Thomas,  who  was  a drug 
chemist  of  Atlanta  and  Rome,  Ga.,  and 
of  Valley  City,  N.  D.;  he  also  lived  in 
New  York  City,  and  Chippewa  Falls; 
is  the  son  of  a Confederate  veteran. 

Wanted. — Information  concerning 

the  revolver  factory,  at  Greensboro, 
Ga.,  and  the  sword  and  musket 
factory  at  Tilton,  Ga.  Who  owned 
them,  1861-65?  Best  prices  paid  for 
Confederate-made  firearms  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Confederate  Museum  in 
Richmond,  Va.  E.  B.  Bowie,  811 
North  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  20  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 


tm~  F»RICE,  S1.SO  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Go. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Price,  SLOO 


The  best  collection  of  the  real  old  songs*of  the  South — 
words  and  music— compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Edwards. 
Leader  of  the  Confederate  Choir  of  A meriea,  and 
Matthew  Page  Andrews.  Editor  of  the  Women  of  the 
South  in  War  Times.  2 for  90c  each:  5 for  80c  each. 

Noble  & Noble,  Publishers,76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of 

MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY 

By  J.  A.  CASKIE 

Price,  S3.  Edition  Limited 

THE  RICHMOND  PRESS,  INC., 
Richmond,  Va. 


RIFE  Improved  Rams 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot 
of  fall.  Every  one  guar^teed  abso- 
lutely. Send  me  your  conditions  that  I 
may  give  you  free  guaran- 
teed estimate. 
CHAUNCEY  C.  FOSTER 
Expert  on  Rams 
205  Church  Street  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Books  Wanted. — Southern  Generals; 
Their  Lives  and  Campaigns.  By 
William  Parker  Snow. 

Short  History  of  the  Confederate 
States.  By  Jefferson  Davis. 

Partisan  Life  with  Mosby.  By  Col. 
John  Scott. 

Scraps  from  the  Prison  Table  of 
Camp  Chase  and  Johnson’s  Island.  By 
Joseph  Barbiere. 

The  Woman  in  Battle.  By  Madame 
Velasquez. 

Life  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  By 
R.  W.  Hughes. 

History  of  the  7th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 
By  J.  P.  Young. 

Life  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.  By  Dr. 
John  A.  Wyeth. 

Anyone  having  any  or  all  of  these 
books  for  sale  will  please  communicate 
with  the  Veter.an,  stating  condition 
and  price  asked. 
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COMMANDER  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
DEPARTMENT,  U.  C.  V. 

Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager,  commanding  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  passed  to  a 
higher  command  on  the  31st  day  of  December,''l928. 


FROM  THE  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF. 

Comrades,  Daughters,  Sons:  I repeat  my  appeal  in 
behalf  of  our  official  organ,  the  Confederate 
Veteran.  It  is  our  only  medium  of  common 
communication.  It  is  ably  edited  and  very  valuable 
in  historical  information.  Its  maintenance  depends 
upon  our  organizations  for  its  support.  I earnestly 
invoke  each  veteran  to  do  his  patriotic  duty  by 
giving  it  his  personal  and  active  influence.  I make 
the  same  appeal  to  each  Daughter,  the  same  appeal 
to  each  Son.  By  systematic  efforts  in  each  Chapter, 
in  each  Camp,  the  very  necessary  result  can  be 
accomplished. 

The  conflict  between  the  forces  of  materialism,  and 
idealism  among  the  peoples  of  all  nations  was  never 
so  clearly  defined  as  during  the  present  period.  A 
distinguished  French  writer,  describing  our  republic, 
says:  “Economic  forces  are  supreme;  they  take  the 
place  of  politics,  determine  m.orals,  create  the 
collective  ideals.”  Here  we  have  a clear,  simple 
statement  of  prevailing  Am.erica,  as  seen  by  an 
unprejudiced  social  philosopher. 

The  whole  life  of  our  peerless  Lee  was  a sym.bol  of 
patriotic  idealism,  and  the  principles  for  which  Lee 
fought  are  known  to  be  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
republic.  He  was  born  in  luxury;  he  chose  poverty 
when  duty  called.  He  declined  command  of  the 
Federal  army,  as  duty  called  him  to  share  the  perils 
and  privations  of  his  own  State.  After  four  years 
of  wonderful  military  command,  he  found  his  coun- 
try in  poverty  and  desolation.  He  was  offered  a 
future  of  competence  and  leisure,  but  preferred  to  re- 
main among  his  own  people  and  instruct  the  young. 
Let  us  hold  him  and  our  other  great  leaders  in  undy- 
ing love  and  gratitude.  Let  us  be  faithful  to  our  tradi- 
tions, courage,  honor,  and  reverence  for  womanhood. 

Fraternally,  A.  T.  Goodwyn, 

Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V, 
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0£5ce:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


“ 0 Golden  Age — whose  light  is  of  the  dawn 
And  not  of  the  sunset;  forward,  not  behind — 

Flood  the  new  heaven  and  earth,  and  with  thee 
bring 

All  the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things  are  purej 
And  honest  and  of  good  repute — 

Yet  add  those  things  that  seer  and  bard  have  sung 
In  trance  and  vision  of  our  land  to  be.” 


TO  INCREASE  THE  VETERAN’S 
CIRCULATION. 

An  intensive  campaign,  sponsored  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  other  Con- 
federate organizations,  is  being  put  on  in  the  in- 
terest of  building  up  the  Veteran’s  circulation  to 
its  former  self-supporting  basis.  Every  friend  of  the 
Veteran  in  or  out  of  any  of  these  organizations  can 
help  this  movement  along  either  by  giving  or 
securing  a new  subscription,  and  every  one  is  asked 
to  cooperate  in  some  way.  The  Veteran’s  work  is 
not  yet  finished. 

A number  of  patrons  in  renewing  subscriptions  of 
late  have  sent  five  dollars  each,  and  among  these 
were  Rev.  William  Cocke,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
S.  K.  Gardner,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Capt.  J.  W. 
Matthews,  of  Alvon,  W.  Va.,  the  latter  in  his 
ninetieth  year.  And  some  of  the  most  successful 
workers  for  the  Veteran  have  passed  the  ninetieth 
milestone.  Such  evidence  of  interest  is  encouraging. 

W.  V.  McFerrin,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  Past  Com- 
mander Kentucky  Division,  S.  C.  V.,  writes:  “I  have 
been  a subscriber  to  the  Veteran  for  several  years, 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  . . . This 

world  will  never  again  see  the  equal  of  the  Con- 
federate soldier  for  honor,  courage,  and  devotion  to  a 
cause,  and  they  are  a model  to  me  of  all  that  a man 
could  hope  to  be.” 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  week  of  February  14  will  be  observed  as 
Boy  Scout  Anniversary  week,  the  nineteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  organizing  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  falling  on  the  8th.  Approximately  800,000 
active  Scouts  and  Leaders  will  participate  in  this 
nation-wide  celebration.  Nearly  four  million  Ameri- 
can boys  have  been  Scouts  since  1910. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  stands  as  the  greatest 
united  effortfon  behalf  of  and  by  boys  of  which 
world  history  holds  record.  The  organization  seeks 
to  build  character  in  boys  and  to  train  them  for  the 


duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  recognized  as  probably 
the  greatest  deterrent  of  youthful  crime.  It  seeks  to 
help  boys  to  help  themselves  to  gain  good  health,  a 
strong  physique,  and  mental  and  moral  training. 
How  wonderfully  Boy  Scouts  have  met  their  object- 
ives is  a matter  of  widespread  public  information. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  work  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  connection  with  our  Confederate  reunions 
have  been  made  to  realize  what  wonderful  training 
they  have  received  in  courtesy  and  helpfulness 
wherever  it  is  needed.  In  fact,  they  add  so  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  reimions  that  we  could  not  do 
without  them.  Hurrah  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America!  May  they  grow  in  numbers  until  every 
boy  of  the  country  is  enrolled ! 


BEQUEST  TO  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  recently  received  a bequest 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  theT  estate  of  Mrs. 
Mattie  S.  James,  whose  husband,  John  E.  James,  was 
a Confederate  veteran  and  affiliated  with  the 
Confederate  Association  at  Washington  when  he 
died,  some  five  years  ago.  This  bequest  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wish. 


Presentation  of  Portraits.  — Portraits  of 
Lieutenant  Generals  Leonidas  Polk  and  Richard 
Taylor  have  been  presented  to  the  Confederate 
Museum  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  interesting  ex- 
ercises marked  the  presentation  and  acceptance 
of  these  portraits  by  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Literary  Society  on  December  29,  1928,  Miss 
Sallie  Archer  Anderson,  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty, presiding.  Those  portraits  have  been  hung 
in  the  Louisiana  Room.  The  picture  of  General 
Polk  is  a photograph  in  sepia  of  his  portrait, 
and  was  presented  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucia 
Polk  Chapman,  of  Pennsylvania.  That  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  is  an  oil  portrait  presented  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Belle  Taylor  Stauffer,  of  New 
Orleans. 


Tablet  to  Sidney  Lanier.  — The  memorial 
tablet  to  Sidney  Lanier  in  Old  Calvary  Cemetery, 
near  Fletcher,  N.  C.,  called  the  “Open  Air  West- 
minster of  the  South,”  was  given  by  the  school 
childi’en  and  citizens  of  Macon,  Ga.,  and  was  not 
a tribute  by  his  friend,  George  Westfeldt,  as 
stated  in  the  article  in  the  Veteran  for  Novem- 
ber. However,  that  statement  was  taken  from 
the  Southcni  Tourist,  quoting  the  Rev.  Clarence 
S.  McClellan,  Jr.,  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  and 
was  not  the  Veteran’s  error. 
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MAGNOLIA  GARDENS. 

BY  VIRGINIA  LUCAS. 

When  that  God  made  his  garden,  lo ! he  took 
The  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  in  between 
A vale  of  supreme  loveliness — the  green 
Dotted  with  purple  saffron,  sweet  with  myrrh — 

And  here  he  placed  his  children,  Lucifer 

Among  them — and  he  shook 

Above  the  whole,  his  web  of  golden  stars. 

And  called — “Eden.” 

Had  I New  Worlds  to  make. 

When  gardens  were  to  choose,  I think  I’d  take 
A pool  of  shady  cypress,  as  I’ve  seen 
Some  lovely  where ; and  this  cool-flowing  pool 
Should  have  slim  bodied  Birches,  rising  high. 
Bloom  throwing,  to  the  blue-bright  seraph  sky ; 
Drawing  along  with  them  the  roses  white. 

Silvery  growing,  blowing  to  the  light ; 

And  violet  Wistaria ; and  gold 
Of  amorous  Jasmine  buds,  that  do  enfold 
The  glamoured  sense  with  magical  delight. 

“And  in  the  midst,  God  set  a comely  Tree.” 

A Southern  Live  Oak  were  enough  for  me ; 

A Tree  of  Life,  of  mortal  good  and  ill. 

And  filled' with  knowledges,  which  who  so  will 
May  therefrom  learn,  albeit  on  his  knees 
So  it  is  ever,  with  life-giving  trees. 

And  then,  to  still  the  heart  of  any  wound. 

From  Beauties  vast,  or  agonies  profound — 

The  Lord  did  set  each  flower  that  he  knew : 

And  some  were  aranthine,  some  were  blue. 

So — I would  plant  Rhodoras — to  the  brim 
Filled  full  with  sweets ; and  ever  unto  Him 
I’d  offer  up  Magnolia  cups  of  myrrh : 

And  oh,  were  he  to  step  forth  from  the  trees. 

Then  to  the  tune  of  lute  and  dulcimer. 

I’d  pour  upon  his  feet  the  breath  of  these. 
“Azaleas,  Azaleas — ” I’d  cry — 

“More  worshipful  their  odorous  substance  yield 
Than  those  adoring  lilies  of  the  field!” 

“Azaleas” — 

Oh,  color  harmony  I 

Oh,  perfumed  Eldorado-melody 

Of  sea  and  wind  and  broken  golden  lights. 

And  pine-clad  mountains,  and  October  nights — 
Oh  crown  me  with  Azaleas  ere  I die.  . . . 


God  made  him  once  a garden  called  Eden : 

And  could  he  walk  the  world,  even  now,  as  then. 
Would  he  not  pause,  smiling  in  tender  mirth. 

To  find  Magnolia  Gardens — on  the  Earth? 

2* 


AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  TRIBUTE  TO 
CONFEDERATE  ARMS. 

(From  the  address  by  Gen.  A.  T.  Goodwyn,- 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  before  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  convention  at- 
Houston,  Tex.,  November,  1928.) 

Following  the  war,  while  we  were  in  an  anxious, 
economic  struggle  for  our  daily  bread,  the  good 
people  of  the  North  were  deceived  and  misinformed 
by  sectional  writers,  whose  publications  were  satu- 
rated with  malice  and  falsehood.  We  are  confident 
these  faithful  Daughters  of  the  grandest  mothers  in 
all  the  ages  will  continue  their  patriotic  work  in 
promoting  the  truth  of  history  of  the  international 
war,  that  justice  may  be  done  to  all  concerned,  and 
that  our  whole  country  may  be  one  in  spirit  and  in 
purpose.  During  the  current  year  the  speaker  for 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  on  a memorial 
occasion,  spoke  of  General  Lee  as  a traitor,  belated 
animosity  venting  itself  in  the  face  of  the  historic 
fact  that  his  statue,  presented  by  Virginia  with  that 
of  General  Washington  as  the  two  leading  exponents 
of  the  country’s  glory,  stands  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the 
National  Capital  side  by  side  with  that  of  Washing- 
ton, one  in  his  Revolutionary,  the  other  in  his 
Confederate  uniform.  A letter  from.  Lord  Wolseley, 
Field  Marshal  of  the  British  Empire,  to  Capt. 
William,  Gordon  McCabe,  a distinguished  soldier 
and  scholar  of  Virginia,  shows  not  only  our  ability, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  we  waged  war.  The  letter 
was  written  from  England,  December  8,  1902,  as 
follows: 

“Dear  Colonel  McCabe:  Anything  about  your 
war  must  always  have  a deep  interest  for  me,  for 
many  reasons.  I shall  only  refer  to  one,  and  it  is 
this:  That  of  all  the  wars  with  which  I am  acquainted 
since  classical  times,  your  great  war  stands  out  as  the 
most  remarkable  event.  It  certainly  was  the  most 
remarkable  event  during  the  time  that  I have  been 
on  earth.  I do  not  go  into  the  question  of  whether 
the  South  was  right  or  whether  it  was  wrong  in  what 
she  did.  But,  at  any  rate,  her  struggle  was  for  a 
great  principle  which  she  believed  to  underlie  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
basis  on  which  that  great  government  was  formed 
by  its  illustrious  founders.  It  is  a point  upon  which, 
however,  I feel  great  diffidence  in  expressing  my 
opinion;  but  I can  as  a soldier  say  that  no  struggle 
for  liberty  was  ever  fought  with  greater  daring, 
energy,  knowledge  of  war,  or  more  devoted  patriot- 
ism., or  in  a more  chivalrous  fashion  than  the  cam- 
paigns which  will  always  make  the  Southern  struggle 
a remarkable  event  in  military  history.  All  who 
took  part  in  it  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
having  done  so.  I often  think  of  what  a difference 
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there  would  be  in  the  future  history  of  the  world 
had  England  recognized  Southern  independence 
as  an  answer  to  the  Slidell  and  Mason  affair,  for  I 
believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  France  would  have 
followed  her  example.” 

DICK  DOWLING  OF  BLESSED  MEMORY. 

BY  MRS.  M.  C.  MAYBERRY,  WHITTIER,  CALIF. 

I greatly  appreciated  the  poem,  “Sabine  Pass 
and  the  Forty-Two,”  by  John  Acee,  in  the  De- 
cember Veteran,  and  am  sure  many  others  did, 
too.  I lived  in  Houston,  Tex.,  several  years;  was 
Secretaiy  of  Oran  M.  Roberts  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
and  heard  much  about  the  gallant  red-headed 
Irishman,  Dick  Dowling.  I happened  to  be  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  a close  friend  of  the 
Dowling  family,  Miss  Zweeb,  an  elderly  milliner. 
Miss  Zweeb  came  from  one  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries as  governess  to  the  children  of  a wealthy 
family  near  Houston,  arriving  just  about  the 
time  the  War  between  the  States  broke  out.  She 
was  a stranger  among  strangers,  neither  money 
nor  friends.  She  was  fortunate  in  meeting  the 
Dowlings.  They  encouraged  her  to  start  a little 
shop,  as  she  was  quite  clever  with  her  needle. 
She  said  the  Dowlings  were  devout  Christians, 
and  when  Dick  and  his  forty-two  brave  men 
marched  away  to  the  defense  of  Sabine  Pass, 
they  took  a chaplain  with  them.  They  were  all 
Irish  Catholics,  so,  of  course,  they  took  a priest, 
and  he  was  just  as  devoted  to  the  Southern  cause 
as  our  beloved  Father  Ryan.  Every  morning  those 
men  held  mass  and  prayed  for  success. 

Mrs.  Dowling  knew  her  husband  was  going 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  She  made  a vow 
to  Almighty  God  that  she  would  dress  her  two 
little  girls  in  the  Virgin’s  colors  ad  go  to  church 
and  pray  daily  for  his  success.  I do  not  know 
how  long  he  had  to  wait  before  the  fleet  came, 
but  it  was  several  weeks.  However,  they  were 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  we  know  the  won- 
derful story  of  how  those  forty-two  men  cap- 
tured “a  fleet  of  ships,  twenty-flve  strong — nine- 
teen gunboats,  steamships  three,  and  dreaded 
sloops  of  war.”  This  poem  tells  us  how  “brave 
Kate  Doran  watched  beneath  those  Texas  skies 
this  tragic  drama  played,  while  by  her  side  with 
hands  upraised,  sweet  Sarah  Verburgh  prayed.” 
This  was  a wonderful  demonstration  of  divine 
protection. 

The  Dowlings  were  a power  for  good  in  Hous- 
ton at  that  time.  There  was  lots  of  trouble,  sick- 
ness, and  death.  They  were  always  there  to  help 
with  word  and  deed.  Miss  Zweeb  was  an  old 


lady  when  I knew  her.  She  had  a lovely  foster 
niece — daughter,  she  would  have  been  called — 
who  was  known  as  Mary  Zweeb.  Maiy’s  par- 
ents, I think,  died  of  smallpox,  leaving  three 
children,  a boy  of  two,  Mary,  and  a sister,  all 
little  tots.  One  day  Dick  Dowfling  came  down 
the  street  to  Miss  Zweeb’s  place  with  both  of 
the  youngest  children  in  his  strong  arms,  while 
the  oldest  girl  hung  onto  his  coat.  His  hair  was 
so  red  and  his  face,  naturally  red,  w'as  flaming 
then.  He  came  into  her  little  shop,  put  the  chil- 
dren down,  and  informed  her  that  he  had 
brought  them  to  her.  She  insisted  that  she 
could  not  take  them,  but  Dick  usually  won  his 
battles,  so  he  won  this  one.  Miss  Zweeb  reared 
the  girls  to  be  grown.  The  boy  was  lost  when 
about  four,  but  the  girls  grew  up  to  be  fine, 
splendid  women. 

ENGLAND’S  PART  IN  AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 

BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

I am  very  glad  to  see  such  a publication  as  Fan- 
nie Selph’s  “The  South  in  American  Life  and  His- 
tory.” The  volume  is  a real  contribution  to  our 
literature,  and  it  should  be  widely  distributed  and 
carefully  read.  The  author  records  much  about 
the  South,  and  always  with  a lo^ing  pen.  She 
gives  the  history  of  our  people  especially  in  con- 
nection with  life  in  this  country.  Had  space  per- 
mitted, she  might  have  enlarged  on  some  topics, 
such  as  the  settlement  of  the  South,  the  origin 
and  growth  of  African  slavery  in  our  midst,  and 
its  consequences. 

The  general  introduction  of  slave  labor  in  the 
colonies  was  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the 
Mother  Country,  England.  First,  the  British 
navigation  laws  forbade  the  colonies  from  hav- 
ing any  dealings  with  other  nations;  and  they 
were  not  to  engage  in  manufacturing,  but  to  buy 
and  use  only  the  manufactures  of  England. 
Therefore,  it  w'as  desirable  that  the  colonists 
should  have  all  the  labor  needed  to  clear  the  for- 
ests, to  make  farm  products,  and  create  a valua- 
ble market  for  English  manufactures.  So  the 
Duke  of  York  and  other  nobles,  in  1662,  organ- 
ized the  African  Company  to  supply  the  colon- 
ists with  slave  labor.  Twelve  years  later  this 
was  supplanted  by  the  Royal  African  Company, 
compost'd  of  the  king,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  other  nobles,  among  them  four  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina. 

When  good  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne, 
she  especially  directed  that  “the  Royal  African 
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Company  should  take  care  that  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  merchantable  negroes  should  be  furnished 
at  moderate  rates.”  And  on  the  purchase  of 
Carolina  in  1731,  this  injunction  was  repeated 
in  the  Instructions  to  the  Governors.  It  was  vir- 
tually the  English  government  that  supplied  the 
the  negro  slaves  to  the  colonies — to  enable  them 
the  better  to  develop  their  farms  and  make  a 
market  for  British  manufacturers. 

As  the  author  mentions,  South  Carolina  pased 
an  act  in  1760  against  any  importations  of  ne- 
groes, but  the  king  disallowed  it;  and  in  his 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Jeffer- 
son particularly  held  up  the  king  to  scorn  for 
disallowing  all  acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
forbidding  the  importation  of  negroes. 

At  length,  in  1774  and  1775,  the  colonies  dis- 
regarded the  king  and  forbade  the  introduction 
of  African  slaves.  And  that  was  the  end  of  law- 
ful importations — except,  in  1803,  South  Caro- 
lina permitted  it  for  four  years.  So  slavery  at 
the  South  was  due  to  England’s  furnishing  the 
labor  whose  industry  created  a market  for  her 
manufactures.  The  colonies  were  forbidden  to 
manufacture,  and,  even  as  late  as  1786,  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  only  fish  and 
oil,  farm  and  forest  products. 

Mrs.  Selph  might  well  have  dwelt  at  greater 
length  on  the  general  results  of  slavery  at  the 
South — the  changes  it  produced  in  the  lives  of 
the  Africans,  who  became  observant  of  regula- 
tions, trained  in  obedience,  and  accustomed  to 
industry;  and  in  personal  association  with  Chris- 
tian people,  themselves  becoming  Christians. 
Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
such  a picture  presented  of  two  races  living  to- 
gether in  happy  contentment  as  at  the  South. 
The  institution  through  the  generations  became 
as  natural  as  that  of  the  father’s  control  of  his 
family.  The  daily  intercourse  in  the  common 
work  in  which  the  family  was  engaged,  the  ne- 
groes feeling  interested,  had  its  natural  effect. 
The  owner  was  impelled  by  every  prompting  to 
care  for  the  slave.  And  the  negro,  born  to  a 
condition  that  was  not  irksome  to  him,  was  con- 
tented and  happy.  The  affection  of  the  slave  for 
his  master  is  exemplified  by  the  resoluton  adopt- 
ed by  the  negroes  of  North  Carolina  in  their 
convention  at  Raleigh,  September  29,  1865 : 
“Born  upon  the  same  soil  and  brought  up  in  an 
intimacy  of  relationship  unknown  to  any  other 
state  of  society,  we  have  formed  attachments 
for  the  white  race  which  must  be  as  enduring  as 
life  itself,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  reason  that 


our  God-bestowed  freedom  should  now  sever  the 
kindly  ties  which  have  so  long  united  us. 

“Though  associated  with  many  memories  of 
suffering  as  well  as  of  enjoyment,  we  have  al- 
ways loved  our  homes  and  dreaded,  as  the  worst 
of  evils,  a forcible  separation  from  them.  Now 
that  freedom  and  a new  career  is  before  us,  we 
love  this  land  and  people  more  than  ever  be- 
fore.” 

After  1800,  the  product  of  laborers  in  the  cot- 
ton fields  became  of  consequence,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton  fabrics  filled  a needed  want 
and  has  proved  a blessing  to  the  civilized  world. 
So  the  transfer  from  Africa  to  this  country  of 
several  hundred  thousands  of  uncivilized  negroes 
by  the  English  government  has  had  some  re- 
markable effects.  And  Mrs.  Selph  might  have 
expanded  on  that  interesting  subject. 

Likewise,  to  the  author’s  account  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  of  1861,  there  might  be  added 
that  President  Lincoln  and  his  coadjutors  were 
influenced  not  so  much  by  a sense  of  duty  re- 
quiring them  to  deny  the  right  of  secession  as 
by  financial  considerations — the  money  value  of 
the  South  to  the  Northern  States;  and  so,  with- 
out regard  to  constitutional  rights,  the  Southern 
States  were  to  be  held  as  an  appanage  to  the 
Northern  States  by  conquest. 

There  are  some  minor  points  that  might  have 
been  differently  stated,  yet  the  volume  is  of  such 
great  value  that  these  are  but  inconsiderable 
specks  on  a fine  picture. 


STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

BY  FLORA  ELLICE  STEVENS. 

Cold  and  silent  eagle-heart, 

’Neath  the  gray  stone  lying. 

Was  it  lightning-cleft  that  hour  from  off  thine  eyrie- 
crag? 

There  were  lightnings  round  thee,  and  the  thunder 
rolling. 

Yet  above  the  while  thou  sank  blazed  safe  thy  daring 
flag. 

There  was  none  did  hood  thine  eyes,  in  no  glooms 
drooped  captive; 

Broken- winged  thou  fell,  ’twas  not  the  foe  hath  slain; 

But  thine  own  pinion  sped  the  shaft — 

Better  so,  proud  spirit. 

Now  none  may  boast  he  clipped  thy  wings — 

Thy  life  no  fowler  ta’en. 

’Tis  our  lion  treadeth  lonely,  still  a lion,  to  his  doom; 

But  our  eagle  reareth  only,  undespoiled,  his  crested 
plume. 
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GEN.  LEONIDAS  POLK,  C.  S.  A. 

(This  paper  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  McMahon,  of  Liv- 
ingston, Ala.,  won  a medal  at  the  last  general 
U.  D.  C.  convention,  November,  1928.) 

Before  attempting  to  sketch  the  career  or  esti- 
Tnate  the  character  of  Leonidas  Polk,  it  will  be 
well  to  recall  some  incidents  in  the  story  of  the 
adventurous  race  of  pioneers  from  which  he  was 
'descended.  “Audacitor  et  strenue”  (boldly  and 
i'^toutly),  the  motto  of  the  family,  evidently  must 
have  been  suggested  by  some  feat  of  daring  in 
which  courage  and  strength  were  both  exhibited. 
His  forbears  seem  to  have  been  true-blue  Pres- 
byterians of  strong  will  and  fine  principles.  We 
find  that  Thomas  Polk  took  a part  in  all  patri- 
otic movements  of  the  day.  His  feelings  and 
opinions  were  decided,  his  expressions  of  them 
frank  and  courageous.  Out  of  these  feelings 
grew  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, in  the  framing  of  which  Thomas  Polk  was 
the  leading  spirit  and  was  recognized  as  a mas- 
ter spirit  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

William,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Polk  and 
the  father  of  Leonidas  Polk,  born  July,  1758, 
was  at  Queen’s  College  until  the  beginning  of 
the  hostilities  between  the  colonies  and  Great 
Britain.  Thus  was  early  developed  in  him  the 
military  spirit  which  was  hereditary  in  his  fam- 
ily, and,  before  he  was  seventeen,  he  threw 
aside  his  books  to  take  up  the  sword  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  colonies.  He  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant,  was  severely  wounded  twice,  was  pro- 
moted to  major,  then  to  lieutenant  colonel.  Sa- 
bers were  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  colonies,  and 
his  sword  was  made  from  a scythe  blade.  He 
was  often  engaged  at  the  head  of  his  troopers  in 
a hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  enemy’s  cavalry. 
After  the  war.  Colonel  Polk  served  his  State  and 
country  in  various  occupations.  He  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Andrew  Jackson,  not  less  heroic 
in  war  and  quite  as  sagacious  in  private  life. 

Leonidas  Polk  was  the  second  son  of  William 
Polk  by  a second  marriage,  born  April  26,  1806, 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  secured  his  primary  edu- 
cation in  the  academy  of  Dr.  McPhellers,  then 
he  entered  Chapel  Hill.  While  there  his  father 
obtained  for  him  a commission  at  West  Point. 
He  was  a high  spirited  and  healthy  boy,  remem- 
bered by  his  contemporaries  as  a leader  of  all 
boyhood  sports.  At  West  Point  he  was  said  to 
be  a boy  of  fine  presence,  fine  form,  graceful 
bearing,  full  of  life,  ready  for  anything.  What 
he  believed  to  be  right,  that  he  would  do.  His 
diligence  was  so  exemplary  that  in  his  third 


year  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  six  of  his 
class.  His  roommate  and  closest  friend  was 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Their  friendship  lasted 
until  Johnston  fell  at  Shiloh. 

Before  his  graduation,  Leonidas  Polk  was 
converted  and  baptized,  joining  the  Episcopal 
Church.  This  changed  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  for  he  deliberately  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  the  ministry.  From 
this  he  never  wavered,  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  step  was  not  a sacrifice.  He  was 
just  of  age,  tall,  commanding  in  appearance,  and 
after  his  successful  career  at  the  Academy  there 
lay  before  him  every  prospect  of  distinction  in 
an  honorable  profession. 

When  Leonidas  Polk  announced  his  intention 
to  throw  away  all  the  advantages  he  had  earned 
at  West  Point,  to  abandon  a military  career,  and 
to  exchange  his  uniform  for  a surplice.  Colonel 
Polk  was  deeply  disappointed.  To  him,  the  life 
of  a soldier  was  the  noblest  life  to  which  a gal- 
lant man  could  devote  himself.  It  had  been  his 
pride  that  Leonidas  would  perhaps  add  luster  to 
the  many  military  traditions  of  his  family.  He 
wrote  to  his  son;  “You  are  spoiling  a good  sol- 
dier to  become  a poor  preacher.”  It  might  have 
soothed  his  feelings  if  he  could  have  known  that 
his  son  would  one  day  buckle  on  his  sword  and 
lead  more  men  into  battle  than  his  father  had 
ever  seen  and  that  he  would  die  on  the  field  of 
honor,  fighting  for  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
just  cause  of  right  and  liberty. 

With  his  father’s  reluctant  consent,  but  not 
his  approval.  Lieutenant  Polk’s  resignation  was 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  he 
immediately  prepared  to  enter  his  theological 
studies.  Afterwards,  when  Colonel  Polk  was 
asked  where  his  son  Leonidas  was  stationed, 
“Stationed!”  he  replied,  “why,  by  thunder,  sir, 
he’s  over  there  in  Alexandria  at  the  Seminary.” 

When  Leonidas  was  still  a child  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a little  playmate,  Frances  Devereux, 
of.  Raleigh,  whom  he  met  again  as  an  accom- 
plished young  lady,  and  to  whom  he  became  en- 
gaged. It  was  thought  most  expedient  to  wait 
until  after  his  course  at  the  Seminary  was  com- 
nleted  before  the  marriage.  He  took  up  a full 
course  of  study,  his  only  relaxation  being  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria. 
After  completing  the  course,  he  wrote:  “The 
Lord  willing,  I shall  be  ordained  by  Bishop 
Moore  probably,  for  I shall  apply  for  ordination 
in  April.  Whither  I shall  go,  I do  not  know. 

I find  the  field  white  with  the  harvest  in  every 
direction.”  On  Good  Friday,  April  19,  1830,  Mr. 
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Polk  was  ordained  deacon  in  Richmond,  and  on 
May  8,  he  and  Miss  Devereux  were  married. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  up  his  duties  in  Monu- 
mental Church,  Richmond.  In  a short  while 
Mr.  Polk’s  health  became  seriously  impaired  by 
overwork  in  the  parish,  so  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  go  abroad  to  recuperate.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  decided  to  live  on  a farm  in  Ten- 
nessee, and,  though  not  able  physically  to  do  ac- 
tive work,  he  officiated  regularly  to  congrega- 
tions of  his  own  and  his  brother’s  families  and 
their  servants.  His  health  was  fully  restored. 
His  family  life  was  as  near  perfect  as  possible 
on  this  earth,  when,  like  a clap  of  thunder  in  a 
clear  sky,  he  was  called  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly by  the  Church  to  the  responsible  position 
of  missionary  bishop  of  the  vast  region  of  the 
Southwest.  He  accepted  it  as  providential,  and 
from  any  providential  duty  Leonidas  Polk  could 
not  shirk ! In  enlisting  in  the  army  of  the 
Church,  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  or- 
ders to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  “To  do  the 
duty  next  to  me’’  was  the  keynote  of  his  life. 

In  the  consecration  of  Leonidas  Polk  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  American  Church  felt 
that  it  had  great  cause  for  encouragement.  With 
an  honorable  and  historic  name,  with  a bearing 
that  impressed  all  who  met  him,  with  a courtesy 
which  won  all  hearts,  with  a courage  which 
shunned  no  danger,  with  a devotion  which  shrank 
from  no  sacrifice,  he  was  a standard  bearer 
worthy  of  her  cause.  His  jurisdiction  was  enor- 
mous, extending  over  a vast  area,  his  duties  ar- 
duous. Not  only  the  evangelist  of  his  own  race, 
but  the  sons  of  Africa  lay  heavily  on  his  heart. 
He  believed  that  the  preacher  endangered  his 
own  salvation  who  refrained  from  preaching  to 
the  black  man. 

Bishop  Polk  conceived  the  idea  of  the  South- 
ern University  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  He  had  the 
vision  of  a great  Christian  university  for  the 
youth  of  the  South.  He  was  in  time  made  bish- 
op of  Louisiana.  The  Church  was  gradually 
strengthened  and  blessed  by  his  ministrations. 

Soon  the  war  clouds  gathered  over  our  fair 
Southland.  The  martial  spirit  was  everywhere 
abroad.  Men  of  all  temperaments,  of  all  profes- 
sions, began  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of 
their  homes  and  their  sacred  honor.  The  post  of 
duty,  they  felt,  was  in  the  army  and  at  the  front. 
In  such  crisis,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  it  was  im- 
possible for  a man  of  Bishop  Polk’s  education 
to  take  sanctuary  behind  his  sacred  calling.  Like 
a Christian,  he  entered  upon  a patriot’s  duty. 
In  entering  the  army  he  had  not  been  dazzled 


by  dreams  of  military  glory,  but  drew  his  sword 
in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  justice. 

In  1861,  on  the  26th  of  June,  Leonidas  Polk 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  general  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  in  July  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  Department  2,  headquarters  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  President  Davis  insisted  that 
General  Polk  accept  this  office,  at  least  until  the 
arrival  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Gen- 
eral Polk  felt  that  he  was  only  meeting  an  emer- 
gency and  would  resign  when  expedient.  When 
his  resignation  was  sent  in.  President  Davis 
thought  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  public 
safety  to  accept  it.  After  he  was  commissioned, 
as  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  capitol  in  Rich- 
mond, some  one  stopped  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  promotion.  “Pardon  me,”  said  Polk  gravely, 
“I  do  not  consider  it  a promotion.  The  highest 
office  on  earth  is  that  of  a bishop  in  the  Church 
of  God.”  Another  friend  said  to  him:  “What! 
You,  a bishop,  throw  off  the  gown  for  a sword?” 
“No,  sir”  was  the  instant  reply,  “I  buckle  the 
sword  over  my  gown.”  The  Southern  bishops 
and  other  clergy  were  startled  at  first  that  Bish- 
op Polk  had  accepted  a military  command,  but 
no  one  doubted  the  integrity  of  his  purpose. 

It  was  one  of  Polk’s  characteristics  that  he 
carried  no  personal  feelings  in  the  war.  When 
urged  to  reply  to  a captious  newspaper  article, 
he  said:  “My  whole  life  must  speak  for  me.” 
While  the  influence  of  his  Christian  example  was 
deeply  felt  by  his  associates  and  by  the  army 
under  his  command,  he  had  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity to  do  missionary  work,  even  in  the 
busy  campaign  that  cost  him  his  life;  and  when 
the  fatal  shot . was  fired  that  cut  him  down,  a 
blood-stained  prayer  book  was  found  next  his 
heart,  a mute  testimony  of  whence  came  his 
strength.  .There  were  only  four  occasions,  how- 
ever, on  which  he  permitted  himself  to  officiate 
as  a priest.  One  of  these  was  at  the  death  of 
the  gallant  Major  Butler.  His  second  clerical 
act  was  the  performance  of  the  wedding  cere- 
mony of  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan.  The  third,  per- 
formed within  a month  of  his  death,  was  the 
baptism  of  General  Hood,  who  came  forward  on 
his  crutches  to  receive  the  ordinance.  And  the 
fourth  was  the  baptism  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston a few  days  later. 

Death  loves  a shining  mark.  On  the  morning 
of  June  14,  1864,  while  General  Polk  was  mak- 
ing a personal  inspection  of  the  position  of  both 
armies,  as  he  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  of 
Pine  Mountain,  now  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a cannon  shot 
crushed  through  his  breast  making  a wide  win- 
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dow  to  free  the  indomitable  spirit.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  this  order  to  the  army 
of  Tennessee  marked  the  close  of  the  eventful 
career  of  Leonidas  Polk: 

“Comrades,  you  are  called  upon  to  mourn  your 
first  captain,  your  oldest  companion  in  arms. 
Lieutenant  General  Polk.  He  fell  to-day  at  the 
outpost  of  this  army,  the  post  of  duty;  the  army 
he  raised  and  commanded,  in  all  of  whose  trials 
he  shared,  to  all  of  whose  victories  he  contributed. 
In  this  distinguished  leader  we  have  lost  the  most 
courteous  of  gentlemen,  the  most  gallant  of  sol- 
diers. The  Christian,  patriot,  soldier  has  neither 
lived  nor  died  in  vain.  His  example  is  before 
you,  his  mantle  rests  upon  you.” 

Joseph  E.  Johnston,  General. 

President  Jefferson  Davis  offered  this  tribute: 
“Our  army,  our  country,  and  mankind  at  large, 
sustain  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  that 
noble  Christian  and  soldier.  Lieutenant  General 
Polk.  Since  the  calamitous  fall  of  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  at  Shiloh,  and  of  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jack- 
son  at  Chancellorsville,  the  country  has  sus- 
tained no  heavier  blow  than  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Polk.” 

Bishop  Quintard  gave  this  tribute:  “General 
L.  Polk  was  such  a grand  character  that  ordin- 
ary mortals  could  not  appreciate  him.  All  dur- 
ing the  war  his  religious  character  was  kept 
pure  and  undefiled.  He  constantly  gave  himself 
to  prayer.  He  was  a very  prince  among  men. 

“His  work  is  done,  and  now  he  rests  from  his 
labors.  That  brave  heart  is  quiet  in  the  grave, 
that  faithful  spirit  has  returned  to  its  God.  The 
beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  the  high  places. 
The  mighty  is  fallen  in  the  midst  of  battle.  The 
solemn  groves  shall  guard  thy  rest!  The  glori- 
ous anthems  of  the  city  of  God  shall  roll  over 
thy  grave  a perpetual  requiem.” 


THE  LAST  BIG  BATTLE 

BY  FRED  A.  OLDS,  IN  THE  MASONIC  JOURNAL  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  last  battles  of  the  War  between  the  States  were 
fought  in  North  Carolina,  at  Averasboro,  in  what  is 
now  Harnett  County,  and  at  Bentonville,  in  John- 
ston County,  N.  C.,  at  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  near 
Yorktown,  Va.,  June  10,  1861,  lost,  in  the  person  of 
Henry  Lawson  Wyatt,  the  first  Confederate  sol- 
dier. 

At  Averasboro,  General  Hardee,  of  the  Confederate 
army,  was,  on  March  15,  called  on  by  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  to  make  a stand  against  Sherman  until 


Generals  Hoke  and  D.  H.  Hill  could  get  up  from 
Kinston.  Hardee’s  force  met  the  issue  with  great 
bravery  and  gained  precious  time  by  the  fight  on  the 
16th.  The  Federal  forces  lost  in  the  battle  95  killed, 
533  wounded,  and  54  captured  or  missing,  a total  of 
682.  General  Hardee  lost  180  killed  and  320  wound- 
ed and  missing. 

Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  the  Confederate  army,  in 
his  summary  of  the  affair  said  in  his  official  report: 
“March  11,  skirmished  heavily  at  Fayetteville; 
crossed  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  burned  the  bridge; 
13th,  advanced  and  skirmished  heavily  ten  miles 
from  Fayetteville;  14th,  moved  up  the  river  road, 
skirmishing  several  times  during  the  day.  IMarch 
15,  crossed  Black  River,  skirmishing  near  Smith’s 
mill.  March  16,  hearing  Gen.  Hardee  was  warmly 
engaging  the  enemy  about  four  miles  south  of 
Averasboro,  by  permission  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  I 
hastened  to  his  assistance.  On  reaching  the  ground, 
found  the  enemy  warmly  attacking  and  moving  a 
column  around  the  right  flank.  This  column  I met 
and  held  in  check  until  night,  when  Hardee  withdrew 
his  troops,  leaving  me  to  cover  his  retreat.  IMarch 
17,  at  daylight  the  enemy  began  advancing  and 
pushed  me  through  Averasboro,  and  then  turned 
toward  Goldsboro;  skirmishing  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  March  18,  by  a rapid  march  reached 
Bentonville  and  occupied  a position  on  the  right  of 
the  army,  where  I fought  the  enemy,  during  the 
engagement  of  the  19th,  capturing  forty  prisoners.” 

One  of  the  best-preserved  battle  fields  of  the  War 
between  the  States  is  that  of  Bentonville,  in  Johnston 
County,  eighteen  miles  due  south  of  Smithfield, 
fifteen  from  Benson,  twenty  westward  from  Golds- 
boro and  five  from  Newton  Grove  in  Sampson 
County.  It  was  the  last  important  battle  of  the  war, 
and  was  fought  March  19,  1865.  It  was  a bloody 
battle  and  desperate  to  the  last  degree,  and  had  it 
been  the  first  one  of  that  four  years  of  hard  war,  the 
world  would  have  rung  with  the  news  of  it.  But, 
alas!  there  had  been  so  very  many  battles,  many  far 
deadlier  in  their  totals  of  killed  and  wounded,  that  it, 
in  the  midst  of  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  got 
relatively  small  attention. 

It  is  well  to  tell  first  the  story  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  this  battle.  After  Fort  Fisher,  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  the  sea  south  of  Wilmington,  had 
fallen,  January  15,  .1865,  the  Federal  government 
sent  Maj.  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield’s  army  corps  to 
New  Bern  twhich  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
U.  S.  since  March,  1862).  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Terry’s 
corps,  which  had  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Fisher,  was  ordered  to  join  Schofield  and  move 
toward  Goldsboro  to  reenforce  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
who  was  then  marching  from  South  Carolina  toward 
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North  Carolina.  This  would  give  Sherman  two 
additional  corps.  Sherman  had  marched  across 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  to  the  sea,  from  Atlanta. 

President  Jefferson  Davis  had  placed  the  shattered 
fragment  of  what  was  known  as  the  Western  Army 
again  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Sherman 
was  advancing  steadily.  General  Hardee  had 
commanded  most  of  the  Confederate  troops  in  front 
of  Sherman,  but  his  force  could  do  little  more  than 
harass  Sherman’s  advance.  General  Johnston,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  his  army,  determined  to  strike 
Sherman  at  once  and  deliver  battle  before  Schofield 
and  Terry  could  unite  with  him.  So  he  ordered 
all  the  force  at  Wilmington  under  Bragg  to  join 
Hardee.  Johnston’s  hope  was  to  strike  with  his 
united  army,  small,  but  hard-fighting,  the  three 
units,  one  after  the  other.  He  proposed  to  use 
36,000  troops  in  this  plan. 

He  planned  to  use  in  it  veterans  of  the  fragments  of 
Cleburne’s,  Cheatham’s,  Boring’s,  Taliaferro’s,  D. 
H.  Hill’s,  Walthall’s  and  Stevenson’s  infantry 
divisions  and  Wade  Hampton’s  consolidated  cavalry 
division;  with  Robert  F.  Hoke’s  division,  Basil 
Manly’s  and  Rhett’s  artillery  battalions,  also  four 
regiments  of  North  Carolina  Junior  Reserves  (boys) 
under  Gen.  Lawrence  S.  Baker,  of  North  Carolina; 
the  former  garrisons  of  Fort  Caswell,  Fort  Campbell, 
Fort  Holmes,  and  Fort  Johnston,  all  these  forts 
having  been  evacuated  when  General  Schofield 
landed.  These  garrisons  and  part  of  Hagood’s 
South  Carolina  brigade  were  in  a fight  at  Town 
Creek,  near  Wilmington,  but  finally  retired.  By 
March  7,  Hoke  was  near  Kinston  and  part  of  John- 
ston’s army  was  at  Smithfield.  On  that  day  Gen. 
D.  H.  Hill  was  ordered  to  take  his  own  division  and  a 
brigade  of  Gen.  Stevenson’s  division  and  move  to 
Hoke’s  position,  for  battle.  On  the  9th,  Hill  and 
Hoke  engaged  the  Federal  army  corps  of  General  Cox 
(13,000  men),  near  Kinston  and  there  was  a hot 
fight,  in  which  the  Federals  lost  1,257.  The  Con- 
federates retired,  in  order  to  join  the  consolidated 
force,  as  planned  by  Johnston. 

Hardee  had  to  make  a stand  at  Averasboro,  March 
16,  until  Hill  and  Hoke  could  arrive  from  Kinston, 
and  there  was  another  hot  fight.  General  Johnston, 
carrying  out  his  plan  to  strike  Sherman  before 
Schofield  arrived,  concentrated  his  army  at  the 
tiny  hamlet  of  Bentonville,  and  there  repulsed 
Sherman’s  advance.  The  battle  raged  in  a pine 
forest,  on  uneven  ground,  on  a four-mile  front  and  a 
depth  of  a mile.  With  Johnston  were  four  of  the 
ablest  engineer  officers  in  the  Confederate  service. 
Both  armies  built  miles  of  breastworks,  with  no  end 
of  rifle  pits,  and  the  fighting  was  terrible.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  a general  advance  of  the  Confederate 


front  was  ordered  by  Johnston,  but  Sherman  could 
not  be  driven  off.  The  Junior  Reserves  (the  “seed 
corn  of  the  Confederacy,”  as  Gov.  Z.  B.  Vance 
termed  them),  made  a splendid  record  for  gallantry 
and  steadiness. 

General  Sherman,  in  an  order  to  his  army,  dated 
March  22,  at  Bentonville,  said:  “You  beat  yesterday, 
on  its  chosen  ground,  the  concentrated  armies  of  our 
enemy,  who  had  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  his  dead, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  in  our  hands  and  has  burned 
his  bridges  in  his  retreat.  On  the  same  day  General 
Schofield,  from  New  Bern,  occupied  Goldsboro,  and 
General  Terry,  from  Wilmington  secured  Cox’s 
bridge  crossing  on  Neuse  River  and  laid  a pontoon 
bridge  there.” 

Johnston’s  force  engaged  at  Bentonville  numbered 
14,000,  and  in  the  three  days  it  lost  2,606. 

Sherman  did  not  attack  after  this  daring  repulse, 
but  waited  quietly  for  Schofield  and  Terry  to  join 
him.  He  knew  Johnston  had  to  retreat,  as  his 
diminished  army  could  never  again  fight  a pitched 
battle.  So  Bentonville  was  the  last  battle  of  the 
war.  Johnston  retreated,  passing  through  Raleigh 
and  surrendered  near  Durham,  knowing  that  further 
resistance  was  useless.  The  war  was  really  over. 
The  Federal  loss  at  Bentonville  was  194  killed,  1,152 
wounded,  214  captured  and  missing;  total,  1,560. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  239  killed,  1,694  wounded, 
673  captured  and  missing,  total  2,606. 

The  battle  field  of  Bentonville  still  reveals  lines  of 
entrenchments  so  perfectly  preserved  as  to  be 
startling.  They  reach  for  miles;  some  face  southward 
(those  of  the  Confederates)  others  to  the  northward 
(those  of  the  Federals).  Men,  with  incredible  labor 
and  speed  also,  built  them  and  nature  has  in  the 
years  which  have  passed  cared  for  them  with  infinite 
tenderness.  The  long-leaf  pines,  with  a very  thin 
undergrowth  here  and  there,  and  often  none  at  all, 
stand  by  .thousands,  while  lying  prostrate  among 
them  are  great  numbers  of  fallen  ones,  with  only  the 
“heart”  remaining  solid.  In  these  fallen  pines  are 
untold  numbers  of  bullets,  and  also  not  a few  shell 
fragments,  grape  shot,  and  canister. 

Nature  had  even  adorned  the  scene  with  some  of 
her  tenderest  flowers,  for  in  April  the  trailing  arbutus, 
(the  mayflower  of  New  England)  garlanded  the 
entrenchments  and  the  multitude  of  rifle  pits  with 
its  fragrant  blossoms.  The  rifle  pits  are  as  distinct 
and  well  preserved  as  if  they  had  been  dug  but  a few 
years  ago.  Time  has  stood  very  still  in  that  once 
bloody  area.  Sometimes  the  entrenchments  of  the 
contending  armies  are  but  a few  score  yards  apart. 
Confederate  and  Federal  engineers  had  used  their 
greatest  skill  in  laying  them  out  for  that  game  of  life 
and  death.  [Continued  on  page  75. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA. 
Reviewed  by  Matthew  Page  Andrews. 

For  many  years  the  Yale  University  Press  has 
been  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  country  pic- 
torial material  upon  all  phases  of  American  his- 
tory. If  this  vast  collection  were  spread  out  on 
view,  it  would  constitute  a picture  gallery  that 
would  visualize  every  individual,  event,  or  devel- 
opment of  consequence  from  the  advent  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  and  John  Cabot  to  the  return 
voyage  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  or  of  Commander 
Byrd’s  flight  over  the  top  of  the  world. 

We  may  easily  imagine  pilgrimages  to  exam- 
ine a collection  of  this  character  and  scope. 
Students  would  visit  it  by  schools  and  classes 
and  adults  by  the  thousands. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  to  New  Hav- 
en or  to  New  York  to  see  this  exceptional  exhibi- 
tion of  Americana.  It  may,  through  the  medium 
of  the  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Pageant  of  Ameri- 
ca, be  had  in  convenient  and  usable  form  by 
anyone  or  by  any  library  anywhere.  Over  eleven 
thousand  pictures  selected  from  more  than  fifty 
thousand  gathered! 

This  review,  with  its  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, can  present  only  an  inadequate  outline  of 
the  storehouse  of  information  in  the  pictures 
and  in  the  text  which  sets  forth  the  story. 

The  major  subjects  offered  in  these  volumes, 
from  “Adventures  in  the  Wilderness”  to  the 
“American  Spirit  in  Architecture,”  are  set  forth 
in  orderly  sequence.  At  the  risk  of  using  an 
overworked  expression,  each  topic  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a distinguished  specialist,  while  the 
entire  material  had  to  pass  the  gauntlet  of  a 
board  of  historians.  Repeated  reviews  and  revi- 
sions of  both  manuscripts  and  page  proof  were 
made  at  great  pains  and  heavy  additional  ex- 
pense, representing  real  courage  in  the  business 
office  coupled  with  high  determination  in  the 


sanctum.  It  was,  however,  recognized  that  the 
readers  are  entitled  to  the  best;  in  addition,  the 
reputation  of  a great  university  was  involved. 


THE  “SHVNNER  OF  FISHYXGE  EY  VHIGLMA.” 


John  White  observed  the  fishing  cnstoms  of  the  Virginia 
and  Carolina  natives.  He  noted  the  Indian  weirs  for  guid- 
ing the  fish  into  a trap;  the  spear,  and  the  dugout,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a fire  was  often  built  on  an  earthen  hearth 
to  warm  the  fishermen  and  to  cook  the  catch.  All  the  prac- 
tices in  his  faithful  representation  were  customary  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  But  the  Indians  never  ventured  beyond  the 
shallows  immediately  adjoining  the  shore.  Unlike  the  Poly- 
nesians of  the  Pacific  islands,  they  developed  no  ocean- 
going canoes.  The  discovery  of  the  cod  banks  off  New  Eng- 
land and  Newfoundland  was  left  to  the  whites. — From  the 
Pageant  of  America.  Copyright  Yale  Univers-ity  Press. 
Drawings  by  John  White,  15S5,  in  the  British  Miiscinn. 

Hence,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  we  are  not  asked  to  pass  upon 
another  set  of  books  added  to  a length- 
ening list,  of  the  making  of  which  there 
seems  no  end.  Not  only  do  the  illustra- 
tions and  text  make  a combination 
that  is  unique  in  scholarship  and  exe- 
cution, but  because  of  the  enormous 
outlay  required,  this  work  has  not  now, 
and  may  never  have,  an  adequate  ri- 
val. Yet,  despite  all  this  initial  ex- 
pense, the  cost  of  the  popular  or  “Inde- 
pendence” edition — the  one  the  writer 
— is  remarkably  small. 


JAMESTOWN  IN  1622,  FROM  A CONTE.MI’OKARY  DUTCH  PRINT. 
From  the  Pageant  of  America.  Copyright  Yale  University  Press. 


has  before  him 
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CHARLESTON,  1739. 

In  1742, Eliza  Lucas,  an  English  girl  who  owned  a large  estate  in  South  Carolina,  who  afterwards  married 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Pinckney  and  became  the  mother  of  Charles  Cotesworth  and  Thomas  Pinckney,  wrote 
a description  of  the  colony:  “Charles  Town,  the  metropolis,  is  a neat,  pretty  place,  the  inhabitants  polite  and 
live  (in)  a very  genteel  manner;  the  streets  and  houses  regularly  built;  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  gay  in  their 
dress.”  Though  the  population  was  dominantly  English,  there  were  French  Huguenots,  Scotch,  and  Scotch- 
Irish  among  them,  and  many  who  had  come  from  Barbados. — From  the  Pageant  of  America.  Copyright  Yale 
University  Press.  Line  engraving  by  W.  H.  Toms,  after  a drawing  by  B.  Roberts,  published  at  London,  1 739. 


The  Veteran’s  space  is  limited;  yet,  regard- 
less of  its  intristic  merits,  the  Southern  people 
should  know  about  this  work,  which  has  been 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land University  that  but  recently  has  announced 
an  endowment  in  memory  of  a son  of  Yale  who 
was  also  a member  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet, 
on  the  ground  of  honoring  him  for  his  services 
in  the  sphere  of  government. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  those  topics 
dealing  with  sectional  controversy,  it  has  been 


the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  lay  before  the 
board  of  editors  certain  impressions  involving 
interpretations  of  the  South  in  terms  of  the 
great  republic  which  the  South  so  largely  cre- 
ated and  developed.  Perhaps  there  were  a hun- 
dred phases  discussed  in  conference  and  a thou- 
sand points  brought  up  for  editorial  attention — 
such  was  “our”  honorary  task,  undertaken  by 
this  reviewer  on.  behalf  of  a better  intersectional 
understanding. 

Finally,  your  reviewer  may  add  that  he  has 


STRATFORD,  WESTMORELAND  COUNTS',  VA. 

Stratford,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  built  between  1725  and  1730.  Like  Tuckahoe, 
it  has  a plan  of  Jacobean  character — a central  hall  with  wings  forming  an  H,  and  details  in  which  classic  in- 
fluence is  dominant.  There  is,  however,  Jacobean  tradition  here  even  in  the  chimneys — four  separate  flues 
in  each  carried  up  and  joined  at  the  top  with  classic  arches.  The  simple  brick  detail  of  the  pedimented  door 
is  carved  out  with  great  delicacy  and  skill.  As  usual,  outside  service  buildings  completed  the  composition; 
only  one  of  the  four  symmetrically  placed  is  here  shown. — From  the  Pageant  of  America.  Copyright  Yale 
University  press.  From  a photograph  by  H.  P.  Cook. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA,  CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


Of  all  the  architectural  work  with  which  Jefferson  was  asociated,  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  the  most  comprehensive.  An  engraving  of  1831  shows  the  main  elements  of 
the  group:  a quadrangle  flanked  by  templelike  pavilions  connected  by  colonnades,  and 
at  the  end  a great  domical  rotunda.  All  the  orders  used — Doric  and  Ionic  for  the'  pavil- 
ions and  Corinthian  for  the  rotunda — were  intended  to  follow  the  strictest  classical  can- 
ons in  order  to  serve,  as  Jefferson  put  it,  “as  specimens  of  order  for  the  architectural 
lectures.” — From  the  Pageant  of  America,  Copyright  Yale  Vniversnty  Press.  A?i  engrav- 
ing by  Fenner  Sears  <&  Co.,  London,  1831,  after  a drawing  by  ir.  Goodacre,  Xeic  York. 


had  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing veritable  stacks  of 
enthusiastic  appraise- 
ment of  this  work  from 
men  in  every  line  of  en- 
deavor— university  pro- 
fessors of  all  branches 
and  business  men  who 
wrote  about  the  absorb- 
ing interest  as  well  as 
the  usefulness  of  the 
books  to  them  or  to  their 
families.  If  I were 
writing  this  comment 
for  some  of  our  contem- 
porary business  prints, 

I should,  in  their  venacu- 
lar,  add  that  these  testi- 
monials, if  spread  end  to 
end,  would  reach  from 
Baltimore  to  Nashville,  or  perhaps  across  the 
continent ! * 

CONSCIENTIOUS  RESEARCH. 

BY  MISS  NANNIE  DAVIS  SMITH,  BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

( Continued  from  January  number ) 

[Extracts  from  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment” in  which  Mr.  Davis  corrects  errors  and  erroneous 
impressions,  as  follows:] 

“We  arrived  at  Charlotte  on  April  18,  1865,  and  I 
there  received  at  the  moment  of  dismounting,  a 
telegram  from  General  Breckinridge,  announcing,  on 
information  received  from  General  Sherman,  that 
President  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated.  An 
influential  citizen  of  the  town,  who  had  come  to 
welcome  me,  was  standing  near  me,  and  after 
remarking  to  him  in  a low  voice  that  I had  received 
sad  intelligence,  I handed  the  telegram  to  him. 
Some  troopers  encamped  in  the  vicinity  had  collected 
to  see  me.  They  called  to  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
dispatch  in  his  hand  to  read  it,  no  doubt  supposing  it 
to  be  army  news.  He  complied  with  their  request, 
and  a few,  only  taking  in  the  fact,  but  not  appreciat- 
ing the  evil  it  portended,  cheered,  as  was  natural  at 
news  of  the  fall  of  one  they  considered  their  most 
powerful  foe.  The  man  who  invented  the  story  of 
my  having  read  the  dispatch  with  exultation  had 
free  scope  for  his  imagination,  as  he  was  not  present 
and  had  no  chance  to  know  whereof  he  bore  witness, 
even  if  there  had  been  any  foundation  of  truth  for 
his  fiction.  For  an  enemy  so  relentless  in  the  war  for 

* If  convenient  to  the  Veteran,  additional  comments 
may  follow  by  the  way  of  a critical  review  of  several  of 
the  volumes  in  detail. 


our  subjugation,  we  could  not  be  expected  to  mourn; 
yet,  in  view  of  its  political  consequences,  it  could  not 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a great  misfortune  for 
the  South.  Fie  had  power  over  the  Northern  people, 
and  was  without  personal  malignity  toward  the 
people  of  the  South;  his  successor  was  without 
power  in  the  North,  and  the  embodiment  of  malignity 
toward  the  Southern  people,  perhaps  the  more  so 
because  he  had  betrayed  and  deserted  them  in  the 
hour  of  their  need.  The  war  had  now  shrunk  into 
narrow  proportions,  but  the  important  consideration 
remained  to  so  conduct  it  that,  if  failing  to  secure 
our  independence,  we  might  obtain  a treaty  or 
quasi-treaty  of  peace  which  would  secure  to  the 
Southern  States  their  political  rights  and  to  the 
people  thereof  immunity  from  the  plunder  of  their 
private  property. 

“On  April  13,  1865,  General  Johnston  wrote  to 
General  Sherman,  who  replied  on  the  14tli:  ‘I  am 
fully  empowered  to  arrange  with  you  any  terms  for 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  annies 
commanded  by  you  and  these  commanded  by  my- 
self, and  will  be  willing  to  confer  with  you  to 
that  end,’  etc.  (Memoirs  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
Volume  II,  page  346).  In  a letter  of  D.  D.  Porter, 
Vice  Admiral,  written  in  1866,  giving  his  recollec- 
tions, in  the  same  volume,  page  330,  is  found  the 
following  paragraph : ‘ The  conversation  between  the 
President  and  General  Sherman  about  the  terms  of 
surrender  to  be  allowed  Joe  Johnston  continued. 
Sherman  energetically  insisted  that  he  could  com- 
mand his  own  terms  and  that  Johnston  would  have  to 
yield  to  his  demands;  but  the  President  was  veiy 
decided  about  the  matter,  and  insisted  that  the 
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surrender  of  Johnston’s  army  must  be  obtained  on 
any  terms.’  . . . But  while  these  matters  were 

progressing,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated,  and 
a vindictive  policy  had  been  substituted  for  this, 
which  avowardly  was  to  procure  a speedy  surrender 
of  the  army  upon  any  terms.  His  evident  wish  was  to 
stop  the  further  shedding  of  blood;  that  of  his 
successors,  like  Sherman’s,  to  extract  all  which  it 
was  possible  to  obtain.  From  the  memoranda  of  the 
interview  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Sherman,  it  is 
clearly  to  be  inferred  that  but  for  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  agreement  between 
Generals  Sherman  and  Johnston  would  have  been 
ratified,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  on  civil  liberty  by 
the  ‘reconstruction  measures’  might  not  have  left 
their  shameful  scars  on  the  United  States. 

“General  Sherman,  in  his  Memoirs,  Volume  II, 
page  349,  referring  to  a conversation  between  him- 
self and  General  Johnston  at  their  first  meeting, 
writes:  ‘I  told  him  I could  not  believe  that  he  or 
General  Lee  or  the  officers  of  the  Confederate 
army  could  possibly  be  privy  to  acts  of  assassination, 
but  I would  not  say  as  much  for  Jeff  Davis,  George 
Saunders,  and  men  of  that  stripe.’  On  this  I have 
but  two  remarks  to  make:  First,  that  I think  there 
were  few  officers  of  the  Confederate  army  who 
would  have  permitted  such  a slanderous  imputation 
to  be  made  by  a public  enemy  against  the  Chief 
Executive  of  their  government;  second,  that  I 
could  not  value  the  good  opinion  of  the  man  who,  in 
regard  to  the  burning  of  Columbia,  made  a false 
charge  against  General  Wade  Hampton,  and  having 
left  it  to  circulate  freely  for  ten  years,  then  in  his 
published  memoirs,  makes  this  disgraceful  admission : 
‘In  my  official  report  of  this  conflagration,  I dis- 
tinctly charged  it  to  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  and  con- 
fess I did  it  pointedly  to  shake  the  faith  of  his  people 
in  him,’  etc.  . . . 

“ The  opinion  I entertained  in  regard  to  President 
Johnson  and  his  venomous  Secretary  of  War, 
Stanton,  did  not  permit  me  to  expect  that  they 
would  be  less  vindictive  after  a surrender  of  our 
army  had  been  proposed  than  when  it  was  regarded 
as  a formidable  body  defiantly  holding  its  position 
in  the  field.  Whatever  hope  others  entertained  that 
the  existing  war  was  about  to  be  peacefully  termi- 
nated was  soon  dispelled  by  the  rejection  of  the 
basis  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  a notice  from  General 
Sherman  of  the  termination  of  the  armistice  in 
forty-eight  hours  after  noon  of  April  24,  1865. 
General  Johnston  communicated  to  me  the  substance 
of  the  above  information  received  by  him  from 
General  Sherman,  and  asked  for  instructions.  I have 
neither  his  telegram  nor  my  reply,  but  can  give  it 


substantially  from  memory.  It  was  that  he  should 
retire  with  his  cavalry,  and  as  many  infantry  as 
could  be  mounted  upon  draught  horses,,  and  some 
light  artillery,  the  rest  of  the  infantry  to  be  dis- 
banded, and  a place  of  rendezvous  appointed.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  route,  as  that 
had  been  previously  agreed  on.  This  order  was 
disobeyed,  and  he  sought  another  interview  with 
Sherman,  to  renew  his  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement 
for  a termination  of  hostilities.  . . . 

“Those  who  look  back  upon  the  period  when  the 
States  were  treated  as  subject  provinces,  and  the 
congress  left  to  legislate  at  its  will,  when  a war 
professedly  waged  to  bring  the  seceding  States 
back  to  the  Union,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
gviaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  was  followed  by  the 
utter  disregard  of  those  rights  and  the  miscalled 
peace  was  a state  of  vindictive  hostility,  will  probably 
think  continued  war  was  not  the  greatest  of 
evils.  . . . 

“When  I left  Washington,  Ga.,  with  the  small 
party  which  has  been  enumerated,  my  object  was  to 
go  to  the  south  far  enough  to  pass  below  the  points 
reported  to  be  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  and  then 
turn  to  the  west,  across  the  Chattahoochee,  and  then 
go  to  meet  the  forces  still  supposed  to  be  in  the 
field  in  Alabama.  If,  as  now  seemed  probable,  there 
should  be  no  prospect  of  a successful  resistance  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  I intended  then  to  cross  to  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  where  I believed 
Gens.  E.  K.  Smith  and  Magruder  would  continue  to 
uphold  our  cause.  That  I was  not  mistaken  in  the 
character  of  these  men,  I extract  from  the  order 
issued  by  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Army  on  the  21st  of  April,  1865: 
‘Great  disasters  have  overtaken  us.  The  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  our  General  in  Chief  are  prison- 
ers of  war.  With  you  rest  the  hopes  of  our  nation,  and 
upon  you  depends  the  fate  of  our  people.  Prove  to 
the  world  that  your  hearts  have  not  failed  in  the 
hour  of  disaster.  Stand  by  your  colors,  maintain 
your  discipline.  The  great  resources  of  this  depart- 
ment, its  vast  extent,  the  numbers,  the  discipline,, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  army  will  secure  to  our 
country  terms  that  a proud  people  can  with  honor 
accept,’  General  Magruder,  with  like  heroic  determi- 
nation, invoked  the  troops  and  people  of  Texas  not 
to  despond,  and  pointed  out  their  ability  in  the 
interior  of  that  vast  State  to  carry  on  the  war 
indefinitely.  ...  On  May  11,  after  the  last 
army  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  surrendered,  but 
before  Kirby  Smith  had  entered  into  terms,  the 
enemy  sent  an  expedition  from  the  Brazos  Santiago 
against  a little  Confederate  encampment  some 
fifteen  miles  above.  The  camp  was  captured  and 
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burned,  but,  in  the  zeal  to  secure  the  points  of 
victory,  they  remained  so  long  collecting  the  plunder 
that  Gen.  J.  E.  Slaughter  heard  of  the  expedition, 
moved  against  it,  and  drove  it  back  with  considerable 
loss,  sustaining  very  little  injury  to  his  command. 
This  was,  I believe,  the  last  armed  conflict  of  the  war, 
and  though  very  small  in  comparison  to  its  great 
battles,  it  deserves  notice  as  having  closed  the  long 
struggle,  as  it  opened — with  a Confederate  vic- 
tory. . . . 

"On  the  second  or  third  day  after  leaving  Washing- 
ton, I learned  that  a band  of  marauders,  supposed 
to  be  stragglers  and  deserters  from  both  armies,  were 
in  pursuit  of  my  family,  whom  I had  not  seen  since 
they  left  Richmond,  but  who  I heard  at  Washington, 
had  gone  with  my  private  secretary  and  seven 
paroled  men,  who  generously  offered  their  services 
as  an  escort  to  the  Florida  coast.  Their  route  was  to 
the  east  of  that  I was  pursuing,  but  I immediately 
changed  direction  and  rode  rapidly  across  the  coun- 
try to  overtake  them.  About  nightfall  the  horses 
of  my  escort  gave  out,  but  I pressed  on  with  Secre- 
tary Reagan  and  my  personal  staff.  It  was  a bright, 
moonlight  night,  and  just  before  day,  as  the  moon 
was  sinking  behind  the  tree  tops,  I met  a party  of 
men  in  the  road,  who  answered  my  questions  by 
saying  they  belonged  to  an  Alabama  regiment, 
that  they  were  coming  from  a village  not  far  off 
on  their  way  homeward.  Upon  inquiry  being  made, 
they  told  me  they  had  passed  an  encampment  of 
wagons  with  women  and  children,  and  asked  me  if  we 
belonged-  to  that  party.  Upon  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  they  took  their  leave.  After  a short  time, 
I was  hailed  by  a voice  which  I recognized  as  that  of 
my  private  secretary,  who  informed  me  that  the 
marauders  had  been  hanging  around  the  camp, 
and  that  he  and  others  were  on  post  around  it  and 
were  expecting  an  assault  as  soon  as  the  moon  went 
down.  A silly  story  had  got  abroad  that  it  was  a 
treasure  train,  and  the  auri  sacra  fames  had  probably 
instigated  these  marauders,  as  it  subsequently 
stimulated  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson  to  send  out  a large 
.cavalry  force  to  capture  the  same  train.  For  the 
protection  of  my  family,  I traveled  with  them  two  or 
three  days,  when,  believing  that  they  had  passed 
out  of  the  region  of  marauders,  I determined  to 
leave  their  encampment  at  night^ll  to  execute 
my  original  purpose.  My  horse  and  those  of  my 
party  proper  were  saddled  preparatory  to  a start, 
when  one  of  my  staff,  who  had  ridden  into  the 
neighboring  village,  returned  and  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  that  a marauding  party  intended  to  attack 
the  camp  that  night.  This  decided  me  to  wait  long 
enough  to  see  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
rumor,  which  I supposed  would  be  ascertained  in  a 


few  hours.  My  horse  remained  saddled  and  my 
pistols  in  the  holsters,  and  I lay  down,  fully  dressed, 
to  rest.  Nothing  occurred  to  rouse  me  until  just 
before  dawn,  when  my  coachman,  a free  colored 
man,  who  had  faithfully  clung  to  our  fortunes,  came 
and  told  me  that  there  was  firing  over  the  branch 
just  behind  our  encampment.  I stepped  out  of  the 
tent  and  saw  some  horsemen,  whom  I immediately 
recognized  as  cavalry,  deploying  around  the  encamp- 
ment. I turned  back  and  told  my  wife  these  were 
not  the  expected  marauders  but  regular  troopers. 
She  implored  me  to  leave  her  at  once.  I hesitated 
from  unwillingness  to  do  so,  and  lost  a few  precious 
moments  before  yielding  to  her  importunity.  i\Iy 
horse  and  arms  were  near  the  road  on  which  I 
expected  to  leave,  and  down  which  the  cavalry 
approached;  it  was  therefore  impracticable  to  reach 
them.  I was  compelled  to  start  in  the  opposite 
direction.  As  it  was  quite  dark  in  the  tent,  I picked 
up  what  was  supposed  to  be  my  raglan,  a waterproof 
light  overcoat,  without  sleeves;  it  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  my  wife’s,  so  very  like  my  own  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  it.  As  I started,  my  wife  thoughtfully 
threw  over  my  head  and  shoulders  a shawl.  I had 
gone  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  when  a trooper 
galloped  up  and  ordered  me  to  halt  and  surrender, 
to  which  I gave  a defiant  answer,  and,  dropping  the 
shawl  and  raglan  from  my  shoulders,  advanced 
toward  him.  He  leveled  his  carbine  at  me,  but  I 
expected  if  he  fired  he  would  miss  me,  and  my  in- 
tention was  in  that  event  to  put  hy  hand  under  his 
foot,  tumble  him  off  on  the  other  side,  spring  into  the 
saddle  and  attempt  to  escape.  ]\Iy  wife,  who  had 
been  watching,  when  she  saw  the  soldier  aim  his 
carbine  at  me,  ran  forward  and  threw  her  arms 
around  me.  Success  depended  on  instantaneous 
action,  and,  recognizing  that  the  opportunity  had 
been  lost,  I turned  back  and,  the  morning  being 
damp  and  chilly,  passed  on  to  a Are  beyond  the  tent. 
Our  pursuers  had  taken  different  roads,  and  ap- 
proached our  camp  from  opposite  directions;  they 
encountered  each  other  and  commenced  firing, 
both  supposing  they  had  met  an  armed  escort,  and 
some  casualties  resulted  from  this  conflict  with  an 
imaginary  body  of  Confederate  troops.  Colonel 
Pritchard  went  over  to  their  battle  field  and  I did 
not  see  him  for  a long  time,  surely  more  than  an 
hour  after  my  capture.  He  subsequently  claimed 
credit  in  a conversation  with  me  for  the  forbearance 
shown  by  his  men  in  not  shooting  me  wffien  I refused 
to  surrender.  Wilson  and  others  have  uttered  many 
falsehoods  in  regard  to  my  capture,  which  have  been 
exposed  in  publications  by  persons  there  present, 
by  Secretary  Reagan,  by  the  members  of  my  personal 
staff,  and  by  the  coachman,  Jim  Jones,  which  must 
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have  been  convincing  to  ail  who  were  not  given  over 
to  believe  a lie.  ...  We  were,  when  prisoners, 
subjected  to  petty  pillage,  as  described  in  the 
publications  referred  to,  and  to  annoyances  such  as 
military  gentlemen  never  commit  or  permit. 

“On  our  way  to  Macon,  we  received  the  proclama- 
tion of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  offering  a reward 
for  my  apprehension  as  an  accomplice  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  late  President  A.  Lincoln.  Some  troops 
by  the  wayside  had  the  proclamation,  which  was 
displayed  with  vociferous  demonstrations  of  exulta- 
tion over  my  capture.  When  we  arrived  at  Macon,  I 
was  conducted  to  the  hotel  where  General  Wilson  had 
his  quarters.  A strong  guard  was  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  and  when  I got  down  to  pass  in,  it  opened 
ranks,  facing  inward,  and  presented  arms.  . . . 

“One  by  one  all  my  companions  in  misfortune 
were  sent  away,  we  knew  not  whither,  leaving  on  the 
vessel  only  Mr.  Clay  and  his  wife  and  myself  and 
family.  After  some  days’  detention.  Clay  and  my- 
self were  removed  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  there 
incarcerated  in  separate  cells.  Not  knowing  that  the 
government  was  at  war  with  women  and  children,  I 
asked  that  my  family  might  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  ship  and  go  to  Richmond  or  Washington  City,  or 
to  some  place  where  they  had  acquaintances;  but 
this  was  refused.  I then  requested  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  go  abroad  on  one  of  the  vessels 
lying  at  the  Roads.  This  was  also  denied.  Finally,  I 
was  informed  that  they  must  return  to  Savannah  on 
the  vessel  by  which  we  came.  This  was  an  old 
transport  ship  hardly  seaworthy.  My  last  attempt 
was  to  get  for  them  the  privilege  of  stopping  at 
Charleston,  where  they  had  many  personal  friends. 
This  also  was  refused,  why  I did  not  then  know,  have 
not  learned  since,  and  am  unwilling  to  make  a 
supposition  as  none  could  satisfactorily  account 
for  such  an  act  of  inhumanity.  My  daily  experience 
as  a prisoner  shed  no  softer  light  on  the  transaction, 
but  only  served  to  intensify  my  extreme  solicitude. 
Bitter  tears  have  been  shed  by  the  gentle,  and  stern 
reproaches  have  been  made  by  the  magnanimous  on 
account  of  the  needless  torture  to  which  I was 
subjected,  and  the  heavy  fetters  riveted  upon  me, 
while  in  a stone  casement  and  surrounded  by  a 
strong  guard;  but  all  these  were  less  excruciating 
than  the  mental  agony  my  captors  were  able  to 
inflict.  It  was  long  before  I was  permitted  to  hear 
from  my  wife  and  children,  and  this  and  things  like 
this  was  the  power  which  education  added  to  savage 
cruelty;  but  I do  not  propose  now  and  here  to  enter 
upon  the  story  of  my  imprisonment,  or  more  than 
refer  to  other  matters  which  concern  me  personally, 
as  distinct  from  my  connection  with  the  Con- 
federacy.” 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  OF  BEAUVOIR. 

BY  MARIE  CALCOTE  HARRIS. 

Preludium. 

There  are  names  too  great  for  history’s  page 
’Till  Time  shall  claim  her  own; 

Then  our  heroes’  names,  unchronicled. 

We’ll  etch  on  blocks  of  stone. 

Names,  such  as  Beauvoir’s  martyr  great ; 

The  man  who  dared  and  died. 

Who  bore  his  cross  in  kingly  way. 

And  Northern  hosts  defied. 

Manacled,  chained,  in  a noisome  cell. 

The  master  of  beautiful  Beauvoir. 

Held  in  the  toils  of  a tyrant’s  hell. 

The  master  of  beautiful  Beauvoir. 

A head  that  was  never  bowed  in  shame ; 

A man  who  proudly  played  life’s  real  game ; 

Gave  service  true,  with  no  thought  of  fame — 
The  master  of  beautiful  Beauvoir. 

Broken  in  health  and  distressed  in  mind — 
The  hero  of  desolate  Beauvoir. 

Exiled,  held  for  high  ransom  ...  a king — 
The  hero  of  desolate  Beauvoir. 

With  patience  rare,  his  faith  unbroken; 

With  charity  . . . his  grief  unspoken; 

Leaving  the  South  his  name  as  a token — 

The  hero  of  desolate  Beauvoir. 

With  rev’rence  deep  breathe  low  that  name — 
The  martyr  of  historic  Beauvoir. 

Go  teach  the  truth,  of  how  he  became 
The  martyr  of  historic  Beauvoir. 

0,  you  wonder  man  who,  by  God’s  grace. 

At  last  in  history’s  page  finds  place. 

Right  well  you  have  gained  the  runner’s  race. 
The  martyr  of  historic  Beauvoir. 


Echoes  of  War. — Writing  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1928,  J.  J.  Templeton,  of  Jacksonville, 
Tex.,  says:  “Sixty-six  years  ago  to-day  I was  in 
line  of  battle  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  with  Doug- 
las’s Texas  Battery,  awaiting  the  coming  to- 
gether of  two  great  armies  in  deadly  conflict 
the  next  day.  Each  year  since  then,  at  this 
time,  I always  spend  a few  hours  listening  to 
the  sound  of  cannon  and  small  arms  ‘amidst  the 
cedars  green.’  There  is  now  left  only  one  mem- 
ber of  my  company  who  left  this  county  in 
September,  1861,  Lewis  Jones,  and  we  two  are 
waiting  to  see  which  will  be  the  ‘last  man’  of 
the  company  to  survive.  ...  I trust  that  the 
Veteran  will  live  long  after  we  are  all  gone 
across  the  river  to  meet  those  gone  before.” 
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COMMANDERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 
NAVY. 

Charles  Read  of  Mississippi. 

BY  JULIA  PORCHER  WICKHAM, 

It  is  only  by  a strong  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Confederate  government 
first  began  to  function.  Carried  away  by  their 
determination  to  maintain  their  rights  as  sover- 
eign States,  the  people  of  the  South  followed  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  seceded.  Having 
taken  this  most  revolutionary  step,  they  sudden- 
ly found  themselves  in  a state  of  war,  to  their 
own  great  surprise  and  secret  dismay;  but,  like 
a deep-sea  swimmer,  who  knows  it  is  either 
death  or  bold  striking  out  for  safety,  the  South 
caught  its  breath  and  went  on.  We  are  a friend- 
ly, sociable  people,  and  we  like  to  like  and  be 
liked.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  General 
Beauregard  had  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
Charleston  people  that  they  must  not  send  sup- 
plies over  to  Anderson  and  his  men  on  Fort 
Sumter,  and  Anderson  was  equally  surprised 
and  hurt  in  his  feelings  when  he  found  his  sup- 
plies stopped.  He  liked  the  Charlestonians,  nat- 
urally enough,  and  they  liked  him. 

It  is  amazing  in  what  a short  time,  however, 
order  was  brought  out  of  chaos,  A government 
was  arranged  out  of  almost  nothing.  It  was  not 
perfect,  but  it  functioned  for  four  long  years, 
after  some  sort  of  fashion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  C.  G.  Mem- 
minger,  declared  after  the  war  was  over  that 
no  taxes  had  ever  been  raised  by  the  Confeder- 
ate government  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war, 
and,  instead  of  abusing  its  officials  for  imperfect 
management,  the  marvel  was  that  they  could  do 
anything!  “Sell  cotton”?  said  Mr.  Memminger, 
after  a fierce  attack  upon  him  in  the  papers  by 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  “There  was  no  cotton 
to  sell.  There  were  no  resources  of  any  kind 
available  for  the  support  of  the  troops  in  the 
field.” 

This,  of  course,  explains  the  great  suffering 
among  our  men.  In  fact,  it  is  pitiful  to  see  how 
little  our  own  people  knew  what  they  were  going 
in  for  when  that  terrible  war  began.  It  was 
forced  upon  them  largely  by  Lincoln’s  untruth- 
fulness and  utter  duplicity,  but,  as  we  see  now, 
we  also  entered  into  it  too  rashly,  and  without 
any  proper  preparation. 

The  navy,  like  everything  else,  as  far  as  ships 
and  materials  went,  had  to  be  organized  out  of 
almost  nothing;  but  not  so  with  the  men. 


The  “Old  Na\y,”  as  it  came  to  be  called — that 
trained  by  the  Federal  government  on  many  a 
distant  sea — furnished,  almost  at  once,  the  best 
of  material  in  the  way  of  officers  and  men,  who, 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  offered  their 
services  at  once  to  the  Gonfederate  government. 

Among  the  least  well  known  of  these,  and  yet 
most  worthy  of  fame,  was  Capt.  Charles  Read, 
of  Yazoo  City,  Miss.  Unfortunately,  his  spec- 
tacular raids  against  Northern  shipping  took 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign, and,  being  overshadowed  by  the  great 
events  on  land,  were  soon  forgotten.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases  where  the  most  worthy  get  the  least 
notice,  but,  nevertheless,  even  in  his  short  career, 
he  gained  the  name  of  the  Paul  Jones  of  the 
Confederacy. 

An  account  of  him  was  published  several  years 
ago  in  Munsey’s  Magazine  by  a man  named 
Walter  Scott  Meriwether,  which  account  was 
kindly  lent  me  by  a friend.  It  is  not  every  day 
that  one  discovers  some  one  who  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a brand  new  hero,  and  as 
such  I want  to  introduce  him  to  the  readers  of 
the  Confederate  Veteran. 

When  the  war  broke  out.  Read  promptlj'  re- 
ported to  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Na\y 
in  Richmond,  Mr.  Mallory,  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  Mississippi  flotilla.  Hartng  dis- 
tinguished himself  there,  he  joined  the  Confed- 
erate commerce  destroyer,  Florida,  under  Capt. 
J.  Newland  Maffitt,  and,  with  him,  escaped  out 
into  the  open  seas  by  running  the  blockade.  It 
was  on  May  6,  1863,  when  off  the  coast  of  South 
America,  that  the  Florida  pursued  and  captured 
the  brig  Clarence.  This  ship  had  such  a vide 
spread  of  canvas,  and  such  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful lines,  that  a brilliant  idea  same  suddenly  into 
the  head  of  the  young  adventurer.  What  if  he 
could  be  given  the  command  of  that  beautiful 
ship,  which  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  at  first 
sight?  Perfectly  prepostrous  idea,  of  course.  He 
couldn’t  sail  a ship  all  by  himself,  could  he? 
Captain  Maffitt  had  very  little  to  spare,  and 
where  could  he  get  enough  men,  food,  and  am- 
munition? Still,  the  thought  would  not  down, 
he  was  simply  crazy  to  get  hold  of  that  boat. 
Well,  he  could  go  talk  it  over  with  the  captain, 
anyhow;  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that.  “Noth- 
ing venture,  nothing  have”  was  a good  saying  to 
remember. 

Going  to  the  captain,  he  made  the  audacious 
request  that  the  brig  should  be  turned  over  to 
him  as  the  commanded  of  another  raider,  and  a 
few  supplies  and  men  be  given  him.  Of  course. 
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many  objections  were  raised,  but  Read  managed 
to  overcome  them  all.  Four  officers  and  eight- 
een seamen  volunteered  to  join  the  adventure, 
wild  as  it  was.  The  only  gun  Maffitt  felt  he 
could  spare  was  a small  boat  howitzer,  which 
was  like  the  tiny  brass  cannon  which  modern 
yachts  carry  for  saluting  purposes,  and  which 
threw  a shot  about  the  size  of  a baseball.  They 
carried  some  small  arms  as  well,  in  case  of  a 
close  fight,  but  Read  relied  more  on  his  wits,  ap- 
parently, than  anything  else.  Besides  the  howit- 
zer, Read  fashioned  a half  dozen  “Quaker  guns” 
(make-believe  cannon),  which  he  fastened  on  the 
deck  and  covered  with  canvas,  and  which  gave 
his  little  brig  quite  the  air  of  being  heavily 
armed.  It  seems  an  absurd  equipment,  but  it 
was  marvelous  what  he  did  with  it.  Finally, 
Read  transferred  his  scanty  crew,  his  one  gun, 
and  a small  supply  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Clarence,  and  hoisted  the  Confederate 
flag  to  her  gaff.  The  Florida  signaled  “Good 
Luck,”  and  they  were  off  on  their  own.  Captain 
Read  was  twenty-four  years  old  when  this  event 
took  place. 

The  raids  made  by  Semmes  in  the  Sumter 
and  the  Alabama  are  popularly  regarded  as  the 
most  notable  in  history,  but  Read,  with  his  small 
equipment,  far  excelled  them.  All  the  seaports 
of  the  Confederacy  were  then  closely  blockaded 
by  the  Northern  fleets,  and  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  prey  on  the  vessels  which  thought  them- 
selves safe  outside  that  iron  band.  He  first  cap- 
tured, with  extraordinary  ease,  the  brig  Whis- 
tling Wind  (what  an  excellent  name  for  a boat 
that  is),  bound  for  New  Orleans,  with  coal  for 
Farragut’s  fleet,  then  operating  on  the  Mississip- 
pi River.  Taking  the  crew  on  board  his  boat  and 
all  the  stores  he  could  utilize  (and  he  needed  al- 
most everything) , he  set  fire  to  the  prize,  and 
stood  away  for  another  sail  which  the  “look  cut” 
had  already  sighted.  This  also  was  soon  cap- 
tured. It  was  a schooner  laden  with  arms  and 
clothing,  and  the  captain  gave  a bond  that  they 
should  all  be  delivered  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, and  so  they  were  allowed  to  go  on 
their  way.  And  so  it  went  on.  He  not  only 
captured  twenty-two  vessels  in  fifty-two  days, 
but  included  in  his  prizes  an  armed  ship  which 
had  been  specially  fitted  out  to  capture  him. 
There  were  other  “high  lights”  in  his  career 
which  are  not  found  in  that  of  Admiral  Semmes 
- — such  as  his  use  of  the,  supposedly,  modern 
dodge  of  camouflage.  He  was  distinctly  a young 
man  who  used  his  brain  to  help  out  his  powder. 
On  the  morning  of  June  12,  he  captured  the 


schooner  Schindler,  and  a few  hours  later  the 
Kate  Stewart  came  idling  along  and  was  made 
a prize  also.  This  made  a most  inconvenient 
number  of  prisoners  on  board  his  ship ; and, 
when  the  bark  Tacony  hove  in  sight  and  was- 
captured  like  the  rest.  Read  realized  that  he 
must  transfer  some  of  his  prisoners  to  one  of  his 
prizes.  This  he  quickly  did  and  sent  her  on  her 
way  back  to  the  United  States.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  would  bring  a fleet  of  vessels  in 
search  of  him,  so,  as  soon  as  the  boat  with  the 
prisoners  on  it  was  out  of  sight,  he  burned  the 
second  vessel  and  then,  though  very  reluctantly, 
he  transferred  himself,  popgun  and  all,  to  the 
ugly,  black  Tacony  and  burned  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle Clarence,  knowing  he  never  would  be  recog- 
nized in  this  new  rig.  The  escaped  prisoners 
quickly  spread  the  news  of  this  terrible  raider, 
and  at  one  time  there  were  said  to  have  been 
thirty-odd  ships  hunting  for  the  white  Clarence, 
which,  of  course,  they  did  not  find.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  a panic  in  the  seabord  cities  of  the 
North  over  the  terrible  destruction  of  their 
shipping;  for,  you  remember,  many  New  Eng- 
landers made  their  living  almost  entirely  by  the 
sea.  Their  boats  meant  their  lives  to  them.  One 
night,  after  Read  had  been  sailing  for  a short 
time  in  the  Tacony,  a strange  vessel  suddenly 
appeared  out  of  the  darkness.  Difficult  as  it  was 
to  see  her,  he  quickly  discerned  her  character, 
and  all  hands  were  at  once  busy  about  the  deck 
of  the  Tacony,  hustling  the  “Quaker  guns”  and 
the  little  howitzer  out  of  sight.  Presently,  out 
of  the  darkness,  roared  a hail:  “This  is  the 
United  States  ship  Saratoga.  What  ship  is  that?” 
“This  is  the  American  ship  Mary  Jane,  bound 
from  Boston  to  New  Orleans  with  stores  for 
the  blockading  fieet,”  was  the  quick  answer  from 
the  Tacony’s  captain.  From  the  warship  was- 
roared  an  order  to  heave  to  and  receive  a boat. 

Read  had  captured  a boat  called  the  Mary 
Jane  only  a short  time  before,  brought  her  crew 
and  her  papers  on  board  his  own  vessel,  and 
then  scuttled  her;  and  now  his  plan  was  tO' 
masquerade  under  her  name  and  so  escape  cap- 
ture by  this  big  Yankee  war  vessel.  He  detailed 
the  first  officer  to  quickly  bring  her  log  up 
to  date  while  waiting  for  the  boat  to  arrive. 
This  was  very  hurriedly  done,  but  sufficiently  so 
for  the  deception.  Read,  dressed  in  oilskins  to 
cover  his  Confederate  uniform,  received  the  of- 
ficer and  escorted  him  to  his  cabin,  whei’e  he 
produced  the  ship’s  papers.  To  his  delight  they 
passed  muster.  The  Northerner  glanced  over 
them,  apologized  for  delaying  the  vessel,  ac- 
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cepted  a glass  of  sherry,  and  departed.  “And,” 
said  Read  to  one  of  his  prisoners  to  whom  he 
was  telling  the  story,  “that  man  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  fully  twenty  numbers  ahead 
of  me!”  (It  was  said  that  Read  was  not  much 
on  book  work.  He  was  always  called  “Savez 
Read,”  because  that  was  the  only  French  word 
he  could  ever  remember,  and  it  was  also  said 
that,  after  four  years  of  hard  study,  he  managed 
to  graduate  brilliantly  at  the  foot  of  his  class. 
But  he  knew  how  to  use  his  mind,  all  the  same.) 

Knowing  that  black-hulled  barks  were  now 
resting  under  suspicion.  Captain  Read  decided  to 
make  another  change,  so,  when  fortune  favored 
him  by  sending  the  schooner  Archer  in  his  way, 
he  transferred  all  hands  to  her  and  scuttled  the 
Tacony.  In  this  new  disguise,  he  proceeded  up 
the  coast.  There  he  picked  up  two  fishermen, 
and  learned  from  them  that  the  revenue  cutter, 
Caleb  Cushing,  was  in  port,  being  fitted  up  to  go 
out  and  capture  the  Tacony,  he,  of  course  im- 
mediately got  the  idea  into  his  head  that  it  would 
be  nice  to  go  in  and  capture  the  capturer.  Using 
the  fishermen  as  his  pilots  (they  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  who  he  was,  of  course),  he  en- 
tered the  harbor  in  broad  daylight  and  anchored 
near  the  Cushing.  At  midnight  he  boarded  her 
and,  in  a short  time,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
ship.  But  right  there  his  luck  deserted  him. 
He  was  too  late  for  the  outgoing  tide  and  h'ad 
great  difficulty  in  getting  his  prize  out  of  the 
harbor.  He  was  soon  discovered  and  closely 
pursued  by  both  troops  and  citizens,  for,  when 
the  news  had  spread  of  this  audacious  capture 
of  a ship  in  their  own  harbor,  there  was  the 
wildest  excitement  in  Portland.  The  wind  had 
died  down  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and  as 
Captain  Merriman,  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
mand the  Cushing  on  her  expedition  against 
Read  and  the  Tacony,  came  into  the  harbor  on 
a Boston  steamer,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
cutter  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  command, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  under  sail.  At 
Fort  Preble,  under  whose  very  guns  Read  had 
towed  his  prize,  there  was  quartered  a detach- 
ment of  regular  infantry  under  the  command  of 
Major  Andrews.  Word  was  hurried  to  that  of- 
ficer, and,  at  the  same  time,  everything  in  the 
place  which  could  be  considered  military  hast- 
ened to  join  the  expedition  against  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  Read  and  his  exhausted  crew,  who 
had  been  working  all  night,  had  managed  to  get 
the  becalmed  cutter  well  out  of  range  of  the 
guns  of  Fort  Preble.  Seeing  three  vessels  hur- 
rying toward  him,  he  cleared  his  decks  for  ac- 


tion. Even  then  he  might  have  gotten  away, 
but  at  this  critical  moment  came  the  frightful 
discovery  that  the  ship’s  magazine  could  not  be 
found  anywhere.  No  ammunition  was  there  for 
either  of  the  two  guns  on  board,  except  two 
rounds,  which  he  discharged  against  his  fast- 
coming enemies,  while  frantic  but  futile  search 
went  on  for  the  rest.  The  prisoners  on  board 
were  questioned,  but  loyally  refused  to  give  them 
any  information.  The  one  shot  which  Read  had 
fired  himself  fell  near  enough  to  one  of  the  pur- 
suing boats  to  splash  water  over  her  decks, 
which  Captain  Merriman  and  his  men  declared 
they  did  not  mind  in  the  least,  but  the  volunteer 
citizens  on  board  said  it  was  a foolhardy  ex- 
pedition anyhow,  and  begged  to  be  taken  back 
home.  The  naval  officers  objected  to  this,  and 
it  was  decided  to  attack  the  Cushing  again.  See- 
ing at  last  that  the  game  was  up.  Read  deliber- 
ately began  his  preparations  for  destroying  his 
prize.  First,  he  set  his  prisoners  free  and  sent 
them  off  in  a boat;  then,  launching  the  two  re- 
maining boats,  he  set  fire  to  the  cutter  in  a doz- 
en places  before  he  left  her.  The  Federal  flotilla 
lay  off  until  the  Cushing  blew  up,  then  rowed  in 
and  took  Read  and  his  men  prisoners.  Major 
Andrews,  seeing  the  great  excitement  in  Port- 
land, immediately  advised  the  War  Department 
to  send  the  prisoners  away  as  quietly  and  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  “I  do  not  think  it  is 
safe,”  he  said,  “for  them  to  be  left  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  citizens.”  Read  was  accordingly 
transferred  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor. 
He  had  as  a fellow  prisoner.  Lieutenant  Alex- 
ander, of  Virginia.  After  months  of  toil  in  the 
hard  masonry  of  their  cell,  the  two  Southerners 
managed  to  make  an  opening  sufficiently  large 
for  them  to  pass  through.  The  following  mid- 
night found  them  crouched  on  the  parapet,  wait- 
ing for  the  guard  to  complete  his  round  before 
they  could  descend  by  a rope  made  out  of  blan- 
kets. The  night  was  dark  and  misty,  and  the 
sentry  ran  his  hand  along  his  bayonet  to  find  it 
so  wet  that  he  plunged  it  into  the  dunnage  by 
his  side.  With  the  weight  of  the  hea\y  Spring- 
field  rifle  behind  it,  the  weapon  went  deep  into 
Read’s  thigh — but  never  a milscle  did  he  move  nor 
let  the  slightest  cry  escape  him!  The  moment 
the  sentry  had  gone,  the  prisoners  quickly  put 
their  blanket  rope  in  place  and  descended.  Even 
though  bleeding  profusely.  Read  did  not  tell  his 
companion  that  he  was  wounded  until  they  made 
their  way  to  a small  sloop,  which  seems  to  have 
been  waiting  for  them,  when  the  poor  young 
man  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Before  night- 
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fall  he  was  in  a high  fever  and  delirious  arid 
his  companion  had  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  his 
plunging  overboard.  Outworn  by  hunger,  thirst, 
and  the  long  vigil,  Lieutenant  Alexander  was 
roused  from  a fitful  sleep  to  find  a man-of-war’s 
cutter  alongside.  The  slacking  sail  of  the  un- 
guided boat  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a Fed- 
eral cruiser  and  a boat  had  been  sent  to  investi- 
gate. The  two  Confederates  were  put  on  board 
the  cruiser  and  taken  back  to  Boston,  but  not 
until  their  arrival  there  did  the  officers  know 
who  they  were. 

To  guard  against  further  efforts  to  escape. 
Bead  was  put  in  close  confinement,  and  was 
kept  under  heavy  guard  until  almost  the  end  of 
the  war.  Jefferson  Davis,  from  whom  he  had 
secured  his  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
then  managed  to  effect  an  exchange  for  his 
protege. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  war.  Read  man- 
aged to  reach  Richmond,  and  went  on  working 
for  the  Confederacy  in  ways  that  I cannot  go 
into  here,  finally  returning  to  Louisiana,  where 
he  again  attempted  to  run  the  blockade,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  He  set  fire  to  his  craft,  and,  with 
his  crew,  sought  refuge  in  the  woods.  With 
this  last  dash — undertaken  two  weeks  after  Lee’s 
surrender  at  Appomattox — Read’s  career  as  a 
Confederate  officer  came  to  an  end.  Subsequent- 
ly, his  restless  spirit  took  him  to  South  America, 
but,  eventually,  he  returned  to  Louisiana. 

In  succeeding  years,  few  captains,  making  for 
New  Orleans,  ever  recognized,  in  the  quiet-spok- 
en pilot  who  took  their  vessels  up  the  river,  the 
man  who,  according  to  one  of  his  classmates 
and  former  enemies,  embodied  the  most  dashing 
type  of  naval  officer  that  the  nation  has  pro- 
duced since  Decatur. 

It  was  as  a Mississippi  pilot  that  Read  died 
in  1890.  Captain  Read  was  survived  by  several 
children,  having  married  twice.  As  far  as  this 
scribe  knows,  the  only  child  now  living  is  Miss 
May  Read,  of  California. 


A CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER  FROM 
ARKANSAS. 

(In  the  effort  to  secure  definite  information 
on  the  war  service  of  Father  Ryan,  poet-priest 
of  the  Confederate  South,  here  and  there  is  found 
where  his  life  touched  others  in  the  association 
of  war  days.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hyde,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  writes  of  having  known  a Father 
Lucey  during  her  residence  in  Arkansas  many 
years  ago,  and  had  heard  him  speak  of  having 


known  Father  Ryan  during  the  war.  By  her 
request,  he  wrote  an  article  on  Father  Ryan, 
which  was  published  in  the  Southern  Guardian, 
and  by  Mrs.  Hyde  placed  in  the  Confederate 
Museum  at  Richmond,  Va.  In  that  article  he 
brings  out  that  “Father  Ryan  studied  theology" 
at  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  was  ordained.  He  was  doing 
missionary  work  in  Virginia  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  He  went  at  once  as  a chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  served  through  the  war, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  the  8th  Ten- 
nessee Regiment.” 

The  war  record  of  Father  Lucey  was  that  of  a 
gallant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  and  a sketch 
of  his  life  in  the  Southern  Guardia^i  is  here  re- 
produced in  large  part.) 

Monsignor  Lucey  died  at  Santa  Rosa  Hospital, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  Saturday  morning,  June 
20,  1914,  after  having  completed  a most  exem- 
plary life  in  the  priesthood.  The  grief  at  his 
death  was  universal,  regardless  of  creed  or  col- 
or. As  evidence  of  the  general  respect  this  priest- 
soldier  commanded,  during  the  hour  of  the  re- 
moval of  his  body  from  station  to  church  in 
Pine  Bluff,  where  the  services  were  held,  vir- 
tually every  business  house  in  the  city  was 
closed. 

He  was  a serious  man,  deeply  in  earnest  about 
his  work,  whether  on  the  battle  field,  in  the  pul- 
pit, at  the  altar,  on  the  street,  or  in  his  study, 
and  yet  there  was  in  him  a very  fine  sense  of 
humor  which  always  made  good  impressions 
when  reduced  to  words,  spoken  or  written. 

He  was  a man  of  rare  accomplishments,  and 
many  of  the  best  and  richest  people  of  the  State 
were  his  warmest  friends.  He  was  a scholar 
and  a gentleman.  He  was  a student  and  a writ- 
er. Many  of  his  literary  productions  will  live 
while  the  years  roll  on,  and  those  who  have  not 
fully  appreciated  what  he  did  for  the  Church 
and  State  will  one  day  realize  that  Monsignor 
Lucey  has  left  behind  him  in  the  form  of  his 
writings  much  that  is  rare  and  valuable. 

Monsignor  Lucey  was  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  Arkansas  for  fifty  years,  having  a most  hon- 
orable and  distinguished  Confederate  record  as 
well  as  a high  place  among  the  workers  for  the 
material  advancement  of  his  native  State.  He 
was  one  of  the  detail  that  raised  the  first  Con- 
federate flag  at  Fort  Smith  in  1861. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Monsignor  Lucey 
were  born  in  Ireland,  but  were  married  Septem- 
ber 19,  1839,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  their  four 
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children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  were  born, 
one  dying  in  infancy  in  Troy.  In  1847,  the  fami- 
ly moved  to  Arkansas,  going  by  the  way  of  New 
Orleans,  up  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers,  and 
finally  settling  at  Rocky  Comfort,  Sevier  County, 
now  Foreman,  Little  River  County,  Ark.  After 
three  years’  stay  there,  though  prospering  be- 
yond expectation,  the  family  moved  to  Fort 
Smith,  where  the  final  home  was  made,  and 
where  Monsignor  Lucey’s  recollections  begin. 

He  went  to  St.  Andrew’s  College,  the  Catholic 
school  of  the  town,  starting  at  the  age  of  six 
years.  In  1860  he  was  a pupil  of  Ward’s  Acad- 
emy, Fort  Smith,  where  J.  C.  Stanley,  the  Afri- 
can explorer,  was  professor  of  languages.  As 
a boy  he  was  frail  and  delicate  in  health,  and 
threatened  at  times  with  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. He  was  frequently  withdrawn  from  school. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  joined  the  Fort 
Smith  Rifles,  Company  A,  3d  Arkansas  Infantry, 
and  was  present  with  his  command  in  all  the 
Arkansas  engagements  of  the  early  period  of 
the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Oak  Hills,  or  Wilson’s 
Creek,  August  10,  1861,  he  was  one  of  the  five 
whom  J.  H.  Spears,  captain  of  the  company, 
commended  for  bravery.  The  company  had  fifty- 
two  men  in  line  of  battle  that  day,  and  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes  nine  were  killed  and  nine- 
teen wounded.  The  terrible  noise  of  the  six-gun 
battery,  supplemented  by  a thousand  or  more 
muskets,  caused  concussion  of  the  ears  in  per- 
haps ten  of  the  company. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  company,  1861- 
62,  Monsignor  Lucey  was  obliged  to  become  an 
irregular  soldier,  going  into  different  commands 
and  different  departments  as  he  was  ordered. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Spring,  the 
Confederate  examining  surgeon,  refused  to  pass 
him  for  regular  service,  telling  him  that  as  he 
was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  something 
more,  if  he  would  take  good  care  of  himself  and 
live  to  be  over  twenty-one,  he  might  outgrow ‘his 
troubles,  or,  at  least,  live  for  some  time  longer, 
but  that  six  months  of  camp  life  would  surely 
kill  him.  An  enlargement  of  the  throat  was  no- 
ticed, incipient  deafness  manifested  itself,  and 
the  old  lung  weakness  appeared  again.  It  was  a 
distressing  blow  to  the  young  soldier,  who  had 
been  told  that  he  would  soon  be  elected  to  a 
lieutenancy,  with  good  chances  for  further  pro- 
motion. 

In  some  months  a change  of  health  for  the 
better  seemed  to  come,  and  he  made  his  way  to 
Hindman’s  army,  then  near  Clarksville,  and 
joined  the  Fort  Smith  company.  The  predic- 


tions of  Dr.  Spring  that  he  could  not  stand  ex- 
posure of  camp  life  were  soon  verified,  and  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart- 
ment. While  fulfilling  a a commission  with  a 
foraging  train  north  of  Fort  Smith,  in  the  Cher- 
okee Nation,  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him 
by  Federal  Indians  under  Opatheohalo,  and  he 
was  left  for  dead.  He  was  only  stunned  by  the 
fall,  however,  the  bullets  of  the  Indians  merely 
grazing  his  head.  In  the  growing  dusk  he  made 
his  way  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Smith,  and 
the  next  day  the  army  moved  southward.  Young 
Lucey  continued  to  serve  the  army  as  best  he 
could,  but  in  1864  was  taken  by  Federals  and„ 
as  exchange  of  prisoners  had  been  discontinued,, 
he  gave  his  parole  not  to  serve  again  in  the  Con- 
federate army  until  the  close  of  war.  It  was  the 
general  belief  at  the  time  that  the  war  was  vir- 
tually closed,  and  in  the  light  of  history  it  seems 
that  the  advance  southward  of  the  Federal  army 
of  Northwest  Arkansas  was  held  back  as  much 
by  the  cupidity  of  Federal  officers  as  by  the  Con- 
federate army.  Cotton  at  a dollar  a pound  was 
very  alluring,  and  it  seemed  well  to  allow  an- 
other crop  to  be  raised  before  the  farms  were 
destroyed.  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  then  in  command, 
also  maneuvered  so  admirably  his  small  Confed- 
erate force  that  Blount  and  Curtiss,  the  Federal 
generals,  considered  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor,  especially  after  many  casualties  to  their 
army  by  Cabell  at  Devil’s  Backbone,  eighteen 
miles  south  of  Fort  Smith. 

Monsignor  Lucey  soon  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  the  Federal  government  in  regard  to  the 
relief  or  rescue  of  Confederate  prisoners  on 
Johnson’s  Island  and  for  supposed  participation 
in  the  raid  from  Canada  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  His 
■father  had  some  private  correspondence  with  the 
Taafe  brothers,  old  Sevier  County  friends,  who 
were  members  of  Monroe’s  Regiment  and  con- 
fined on  Johnson’s  Island,  but,  after  investiga- 
tion, it  was  decided  that  nothing  could  be  done 
for  them  with  any  promise  of  success.  IMon- 
signor  Lucej^  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  raids 
planned  by  the  Confederate  commissioner  in 
Canada,  George  N.  Sanders,  and  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  a great  deal  of  the  work. 

In  September,  1865,  klonsignor  Lucey  entered 
Fordham  University,  New  York  City,  graduat- 
ing in  1868.  His  old  trouble,  however,  pursued 
him.  Deafness  now  became  pronounced.  In  the 
fall  of  1868  he  entered  IMount  St.  Mary’s  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  struggled 
for  nearly  two  years  to  fit  himself  for  the  priest- 
hood, when  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea. 
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for  noted  aurists  of  Cincinnati,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  told  him  that  there  was 
no  cure,  nor  any  way  to  prevent  an  advance  of 
his  deafness.  Some  of  the  specialists  said  that  if 
he  could  ever  get  where  the  noise  was  as  great  as 
the  booming  of  the  cannon  at  Oak  Hills,  the  con- 
cussion might  pass  away  and  the  little  hammers 
in  the  ears  get  to  work  again. 

Returning  to  Fort  Smith  in  1870,  broken  down 
physically,  his  native  air  revived  him.  The  posi- 
tion of  principal  of  the  public  high  school  was 
offered  him  and  accepted,  his  old  teacher,  Valen- 
tine Dell,  a fiery  and  prominent  Republican,  being 
president  of  the  School  Board.  He  established 
the  Belle  Grove  School  Joui^nal,  perhaps  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  brought  his  depart- 
ment to  a high  degree  of  efficiency. 

His  health  now  returning,  he  was  ordained  a 
IDriest  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Fort  Smith, 
November  14,  1872,  by  Bishop  Fitzgerald.  He 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Pine  Bluff,  December, 
1872,  and  labored  there  for  nearly  half  a century 
with  notable  success. 

In  1902-03  he  made  a tour  of  the  world,  vis- 
iting the  Hawaiian  Islands,  China,  Japan,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  India,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land, 
and  several  other  countries  in  Europe.  In  the 
fall  of  1903,  Pope  Pius  X elevated  Father  Lucey 
to  the  high  rank  of  Monsignor,  it  being  the  first 
time  the  rare  honor  was  ever  conferred  on  a 
priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Little  Rock  and  in  1907, 
he  was  made  Vicar  General. 

Monsignor  Lucey  had  always  been  a zealous 
worker  in  the  Confederate  cause.  With  Gov- 
ernor Eagle,  John  G.  Fletcher,  and  other  promi- 
nent Gonfederates,  thirty-three  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  statehouse.  Little  Rock,  he 
aided  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  Gamps  of  Confederate  veterans  in  the 
State.  As  chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee 
of  the  Arkansas  U.  C.  V!,  he  prepared  the  beauti- 
ful volume,  “The  Heroism  of  More  Than  Fifty 
Confederate  Women  in  Confederate  Arkansas,” 
in  which  is  a record  of  the  heroines.  He  had 
frequently  been  Chaplain  General  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Division,  U.  C.  V.,  and  was  Chaplain  on  the 
staff  of  General  Cabell,  department  commander. 
He  was  also  spoken  of  for  the  office  of  Chaplain 
General  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  Catholic  Laymen’s  Asociation  of  Arkan- 
sas elected  him  editor  of  the  Southern  Guardian, 
the  diocesan  paper,  and  under  his  able  editorship 
the  paper  took  rank  among  the  first-class  Catholic 
weeklies  of  the  country.  He  also  continued  his 
duties  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church  at  Pine 


Bluff.  Finding  this  double  duty  too  strenuous, 
the  Monsignor  resigned  as  editor  and  returned  to 
Pine  Bluff  to  again  give  his  whole  and  undivided 
time  to  his  parish  as  long  as  he  lived. 


A DISAPPOINTING  FORAGE. 

G.  L.  Roach,  of  Hondo,  Calif.,  an  old  Confed- 
erate of  Rockingham  County,  N.  C.,  tells  this 
story  of  war  days;  “After  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, my  command  went  on  a long  march  to 
Culpeper  Courthouse,  and  after  a few  days  we 
stopped  for  a little  rest.  We  pitched  our  tents 
and  stayed  there  several  days.  On  the  second 
night,  five  of  us  decided  to  go  on  a foraging  ex- 
pedition. We  had  drawn  hard-tack,  but  no  meat, 
and  we  started  out  to  find  something  good  to 
eat.  Some  two  miles  away  we  came  to  a fine 
residence,  and,  finding  everything  quiet,  we 
started  around  to  the  back  door  to  the  smoke- 
house. The  only  living  things,  seemingly,  about 
there  was  a little  dog,  which  kept  up  a steady 
barking  at  us.  We  did  not  go  up  on  the  porch 
and  knock  at  the  door,  as  we  made  it  a rule 
never  to  disturb  anybody  if  they  did  not  first 
disturb  us.  The  smokehouse  was  not  locked,  so 
we  just  walked  in.  All  that  we  saw  was  a pile 
of  sweet  potatoes  in  one  corner  and  some  turnips 
in  another;  but,  in  looking  around,  I found  two 
five-gallon  jars,  one  of  which  held  about  a gallon 
of  apple  butter  and  the  other  was  full  of  some- 
thing which  we  thought  must  be  the  same  deli- 
cious stuff.  We  soon  got  away  with  the  small 
quantity  of  that  delectable  sweet  and  decided  to 
take  the  other  jar  to  camp.  It  was  well  tied  up, 
so  we  took  the  jar  and  a lot  of  sweet  potatoes, 
being  satisfied  that  if  we  left  them  some  one 
else  would  get  them,  and  we  wanted  the  boys  at 
the  camp  to  have  a good  feed.  Thus  loaded,  we 
started  for  camp.  The  little  dog  had  long  since 
stopped  his  barking  and  had  evidently  gone  off 
for  a snooze.  All  along  the  way  we  were  talk- 
ing about  roasted  potatoes  and  apple  butter.  The 
jar  was  very  heavy,  but  we  took  turns  in  carry- 
ing it.  We  reached  camp  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  immediately  roused  the  inmates 
of  each  camp,  telling  them  to  get  their  spoons 
and  crackers  and  come  out,  for  we  had  some- 
thing good  to  eat.  They  came  rushing  out  with- 
out pants  or  coats,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed. 
The  cloth  over  the  jar  had  been  taken  off  and 
everybody  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  dish  in — 
but,  low!  and  behold!  It  was  a jar  of  soft  soap. 
The  joke  teas  on  m. 
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THE  TEST  OF  MISSO  URIANS. 

BY  JAMES  E.  PAYNE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  in  1862, 
and  established  headquarters  at  Pocahontas,  Ark. 
In  February,  he  sent  Gen.  Sterling  Price  a dispatch 
in  substance  as  follows:  “I  am  planning  a move  on 
St.  Louis.  I have  with  me  5,000  men.  Generals 
McCulloch  and  McIntosh  are  camped  near  Benton- 
ville  with  a force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
These  will  cooperate  with  us.  I desire  a union  of  all 
available  forces,  including  yours,  at  Salem.,  in  Dent 
County,  Mo.,  by  May  1.” 

At  this  time.  General  Price  was  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  organizing  the  Missouri  State  Guard  into 
companies,  regiments,  and  batteries  for  service  in  the 
volunteer  Confederate  army,  and  had  brought  the 
organized  strength  up  to  one  regiment  and  one 
battalion  of  cavalry,  four  regiments  and  two  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  and  five  batteries  of  artillery. 
Upon  receipt  of  Van  Dorn’s  message,  he  ordered  a 
review.  While  watching  the  manueuvers  two  of 
his  scouts  approached.  One  from  the  east  reported 
a Federal  army  15,000  strong,  under  the  command  of 
General  Fremont,  advancing  from.  Rolla.  The  other 
reported  another  army  16,000  strong  under  General 
Curtis,  advancing  from  Kansas  City,  and  apparently 
intent  on  striking  Price’s  line  of  retreat  at,  or  near, 
Cassville.  The  Federal  plan  was  to  crush  Price 
between  these  forces;  divining  which,  he  ordered  an 
immediate  retreat  along  the  military  road  from 
Springfield  to  Fort  Smith.  It  became  a race. 

We  camped  that  night  on  the  old  Wilson  creek 
battle  ground.  Hurrying  on  the  next  day,  we  went 
into  camp  early,  but  were  routed  out  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  Frem,ont’s  cavalry,  which  made  a vigorous 
attack  on  our  rear  gmard.  The  retreat  that  night 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a stampede.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  beat  Curtis  to  Cassville,  as 
Fremont  was  close  upon  our  rear.  Nearing  Cassville, 
we  deployed  in  battle  order,  but  finding  Curtis  in  no 
humor  to  attack,  even  if  in  striking  distance,  we 
resumed  our  trek,  which  did  not  end,  save  for 
cooking  a meal  or  snatching  a few  hour’s  sleep, 
until  safe  in  the  fastnesses  of  Boston  Mountains, 
some  twenty  miles  south  of  Fayetteville.  On  the 
way  down,  Curtis’  advance  did  attack,  but  being- 
si  gnally  repulsed,  checked  up  and  finally  went  into 
armed  camp  at  Cross  Hollows,  establishing  a base 
of  supplies  at  Elkhorn  tavern. 

General  Van  Dorn,  ordering  McCulloch  and  Mc- 
Intosh to  unite  with  Price,  came  himself  to  Boston 
Mountains,  and,  upon  arrival,  assembled  a council  of 
war.  Information  of  Curtis’s  position  reported  him 
to  be  in  fortified  camp  at  Cross  Hollows,  about 


three  miles  south  of  Elkhom  VIountain,  the  eastern 
foot  of  which  was  skirted  by  the  military  road  above 
mentioned.  General  Sigel  was  reported  at  a m.ill,  four 
miles  southwest  of  Benton-dlle,  with  5,000  men.  At 
the  council.  General  Price  advised  an  immediate 
advance  against  Curtis.  Spreading  a map  upon  a 
table,  and  using  his  forefinger  as  a pointer,  he  said: 
“There  is  Cross  Hollows.  Ten  miles  west  of  that  is 
Bentonville,  and  four  miles  southwest  of  that,  Sigel 
with  one-fourth  of  Curtis’s  army.  From  Fayette^'^lle, 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Cross  Hollows,  and  one  day’s 
march  from  here,  is  a good  road  to  Bentonville. 
From  Bentonville  is  a road  nmning  in  a northeasterly 
direction,  past  Twelve  Comers  Church,  around  the 
northern  base  of  Elkhorn  Mountain  and  debouching 
into  the  Military  Road  about  a mile  from  Elkhom 
Tavern  and  four  miles  in  the  rear  of  Curtis’s  camp. 
My  plan  is  to  move  at  once  on  Bentonville,  the 
cavalry  masking  our  movement  by  a feint  against 
Curtis’s  front,  cut  Sigel  off  from  the  main  body  of  the 
emeny,  press  on  and  seize  the  Military  Road  in 
Curtis’s  rear.  General  McCulloch  should  stop  at 
Twelve  Corners  Church  and  attack  from  that  point. 
I will  advance  up  the  road  and  attack  from  there.” 
Generals  McCulloch  and  McIntosh  both  demurred 
to  this  plan.  McCulloch  said:  “Our  infantrj"  is  too 
raw,  too  poorly  drilled,  to  send  against  well-trained 
soldiers.  My  plan  would  be  to  keep  the  infantrj^  in 
camp  and  train  them  until  thoroughly  seasoned. 
General  McIntosh  and  I will  take  the  cavalry,  drive 
Sigel  into  the  Indian  country,  seize  the  roads  in 
Curtis’s  rear,  destroy  all  forts,  small  detachments, 
and  stores,  and  force  Curtis  back  to  the  IMissouri 
River,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  him.” 

After  mature  discussion.  General  Price’s  plan  was 
adopted,  and  orders  given,  late  in  the  day  as  it  was,  to 
cook  up  four  day’s  rations  and  be  ready  to  move  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning;  and  by  sunrise  we  were  off. 
Night  found  us  at  Fayetteville.  A good  night’s 
rest  put  us  in  fit  condition,  and  by  the  next  night  we 
reached  Siloam  Springs,  five  miles  from  Bentonville, 
and  went  to  sleep  knowing  we  were  under  orders  to 
move  at  daylight  for  our  dash  on  Bentonville.  Had 
those  orders  been  carried  out,  we  would  have  gotten 
between  Sigel  and  Curtis  and  made  victory  safe. 
As  it  was,  we  did  not  move  till  after  sunrise  and 
reached  Bentonville  just  as  Sigel’s  rear  gxiard  was 
passing  out.  Sigel,  in  his  retreat,  resorted  to  all 
known  tactics  to  obstmct  pursuit,  and  made  his 
escape,  and  we  realized  that  it  would  be  a united  amiy 
and  one  on  the  alert  we  would  have  to  fight. 

Our  progress  was  slow.  We  crossed  Pea  Ridge  by 
the  light  of  burning  fence  rails,  then,  leaving  hlc- 
Culloch’s  men  in  bivonac  at  Twelve  Corners  Church, 
plunged  into  the  heavy  forest  that  fringed  the 
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northern  slope  of  the  mountain.  Curtis  had  divined 
the  move  we  were  making,  and  sent  a corps  of 
sappers  to  obstruct  this  road,  and  for  five  miles  we 
found  it  filled  with  fallen  trees  which  had  to  be 
moved  before  our  artillery  could  proceed.  We  were 
from  9 P.M.  until  sunrise  negotiating  that  short 
distance. 

Attaining  our  objective,  we  began  deplojonent  for 
action.  The  artillery  climbed  a ridge  to  the  right  of 
the  road  and  found  conditions  good  for  emplace- 
ment, and  excellent  range.  The  infantry  of  the 
Missouri  State  Guard  formed  the  left;  Little’s 
Brigade,  C.  S.  A.,  the  center,  and  Slack’s,  composed 
of  Rosser’s  and  Samuel’s  battalions,  with  a small 
body  of  cavalry,  the  right  wing.  Thus  formed,  we 
moved  forward,  we  men  who,  General  McCulloch 
had  said,  couldn’t  fight. 

How  faithfully  memory  recalls  the  incidents  of 
that  day  in  March!  How  fresh  the  mental  picture 
painted  on  its  enduring  tablet!  We  have  advanced 
perhaps  half  a mile  up  the  mountain  slope  and 
halted  with  skirmishers  out  and  flankers  on  guard. 
With  a crash  that  caused  wood  and  mountain  to 
tremble,  our  four  batteries  open  up  the  game. 
Over  to  the  left,  where  the  Military  Road  climbs 
to  the  plateau  beyond  Elkhorn  Tavern,  we  plainly 
see  the  31st  Illinois  forming  in  line  across  it  to  dis- 
pute the  Confederate  advance,  led  by  Colonel 
Gate’s  1st  Missouri  Cavalry.  As  he  pressed  forward, 
a volley  from  the  Illinoisians  drives  it  back  upon  the 
2nd  and  3rd  infantry  of  Little’s  Brigade.  These 
come  gallantly  into  action,  and  for  thirty  minutes 
thebattle  is  furious.  A shot  from  “ Old  Sacramento,” 
Bledsoe’s  only  12-pounder.,  a cannon  captured  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  given  to  Bledsoe  in  reward  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Sacramento,  detops  a 
large  oak  tree,  whose  limbs  come  crashing  down  on 
the  Illinois  line  and  demoralizes  the  two  color 
companies.  Two  regim.ents  come  to  their  support, 
but  the  Missourians  steadily  gain  ground,  the 
enemy  stubbornly  resisting. 

A few  yards  behind  our  company.  General  Slack 
sits  his  horse,  conversing  with  Colonel  Rosser  and 
Major  Erwin,  and  watching  the  battle  over  on  our 
left.  A stray  bullet  strikes  a dead  elm  limb,  richo- 
chets,  glancing  downward,  and  penetrates  Stack’s 
groin,  inflicting  a mortal  wound.  He  is  borne  away, 
Rosser  assumed  command  of  the  brigade  and  Erwin  of 
our  battalion.  Far  to  our  left  our  batteries  are  still 
at  work,  our  left  and  center  advancing.  Away 
to  the  right,  where  General  Pike  and  his  Indians, 
McCulloch  and  McIntosh  are  pushing  Asboth  and 
Sigel  back  over  Pea  Ridge,  we  hear  the  roar  of 
cannon,  its  recession  indicating  success  on  that  field. 
Now  comes  a skirmisher  who  reports  to  Erwin  that  a 


Federal  battery  is  moving  to  our  front.  The  ever- 
gallant  Major  orders  an  advance.  We  move  for- 
ward at  a quick-step,  and  as  we  approach  a section  of 
the  Dubuque,  la..  Light  Artillery,  rush  forward 
with  yells  and  shots.  One  gun  gets  away;  we  get 
the  other  one. 

Following  this  is  a lull.  We  advance,  but  find 
no  enemy  in  front.  Over  on  our  left,  where  the  Old 
Guard  is  enjoying  itself,  a stubborn  battle  is  in  prog- 
ress. The  enemy  have  been  constructing  defenses 
all  morning,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Old  Guard  and 
Little’s  brigade  to  assail  and  carry  them.  The 
advance  is  across  an  old  field  thickly  grown  with 
young  sassafras,  but  not  high  enough  to  obstruct 
movement.  Our  boys  of  the  infantry  forge  ahead, 
those  of  the  artillery  keeping  pace  by  pushing  the 
guns  forward  after  each  discharge.  A charge  by 
batteries  is  something  new  to  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
stubborn  resistance,  he  abandons  his  defenses  and 
retires  to  the  woods  in  his  rear.  The  right  wing  now 
advances  to  a new  position  to  maintain  liason,  then 
lie  down.  Then,  quite  late  in  the  day,  we  hear  loud 
huzzas  down  yonder  where  the  enemy  is  reorganiz- 
ing his  line,  and  evidently  preparing  for  an  attack. 
They  have  been  reenforced  by  Sigel’s  Division  and 
Davis’s  Brigade,  and  hope  to  redeem  their  losses, 
which  have  been  heavy  on  this  field,  by  a determined 
attack.  “Here  they  come,”  announces  a lookout, 
and  we  come  to  attention.  Directly  we  see  a brigade 
in  column  not  a hundred  yards  away,  moving  parallel 
to  and  across  our  front.  Waiting  until  the  head  of 
the  column  covers  our  front  that  it  may  all  be  brought 
under  our  attack.  Colonel  Rosser  orders  a charge. 
At  them  we  go,  yelling  and  firing,  as  we  dash  out  of 
the  wood  at  them.  Few  men  can  stand  a surprise 
like  that,  and  these  are  no  exception.  There  is  no 
effort  to  form.  They  simply  break  for  the  rear,  we 
close  at  their  heels.  Glancing  down  our  line,  we 
see  our  whole  army  on  the  move,  the  enemy  repulsed 
and  driven  in  confusion  on  his  reserves.  0,  for 
one  hour  of  daylight!  In  that  time  we  could  make 
our  victory  complete.  But  alas!  The  sun  has 
already  passed  beyond  the  trees  that  crest  Little 
Elkhorn  and  approaching  night  demands  a recall,  and 
we  sullenly  retire  to  the  cover  of  the  wood . 

We  had  marched  and  fought  all  day  on  empty 
stomachs.  Our  rations  all  gone,  we  refresh  ourselves 
with  some  heavenly  bread  made  from  flour  captured 
from  the  enemy  and  cooked  on  ramrods.  The  results 
of  our  day’s  work  were  quite  satisfactory.  The 
enemy  had  been  driven  from  every  position.  We 
had  captured  nine  cannons  and  his  stores  at  Elkhorn 
Tavern.  But  disaster  had  befallen  over  on  Pea 
Ridge. 


( Continued  in  March  number. ) 
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“ There  is  no  death ! An  angel  form 

Walks  o’er  the  earth  with  silent  tread; 
He  bears  our  best-loved  things  away, 
And  then  we  call  them  dead. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen. 

The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread. 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life.  There  is  no  death!” 


Rev.  P.  T.  Martin. 

Soldier  of  the  Confederacy  and  soldier  of  the 
Cross,  Rev.  P.  T.  Martin,  gentle,  sympathetic, 
brave,  has  gone  to  join  comrades  and  friends  on 
the  other  shore  and  the  beloved  wife  of  many 
years,  whose  going  was  but  a year  before.  After 
a few  days’  illness,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.,  on  January  9,  lacking  but  a few 
months  of  having  completed  eighty-nine  years  of 
a worthy  life. 

Pinkney  T.  Martin  was  a native  of  Marshall 
County,  Tenn.,  born  near  Lewisburg,  on  May  16, 
1840,  son  of  Henry  and  Maria  Tankesley  Martin. 
He  was  the  last  of  a family  of  eighteen  children, 
all  of  whom  reached  maturity,  and  he  and  five 
brothers  gave  themselves  to  the  Confederacy. 
He  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  the  war 
clouds  enveloped  the  sunny  South,  and  he  at 
once  enlisted,  joining  Company  F,  of  the  17th 
Tennessee  Infantry,  in  April,  1861.  He  was  in 
six  pitched  battles,  including  Murfreesboro  and 
Chickamauga,  and  was  badly  wounded  at  Bean’s 
Station,  which  disabled  him  for  six  months.  On 
returning  to  the  army,  he  served  under  Forrest’s 
command,  making  a splendid  record  as  a caval- 
ryman. 

He  was  captured  at  Fishing  Creek  early  in  the 
war  and  held  in  Camp  Chase  for  eight  months, 
during  which  time  he  began  to  conduct  prayer 
meeting  among  his  comrades.  When  the  war 
closed,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  began  preaching  in  the  latter  part 
of  1865.  Through  the  years  since  then  he  had 
carried  the  message  of  eternal  life  with  untiring 
ardor  and  radiated  the  light  of  love  and  kind- 


ness to  all  around  him.  Even  in  the  feebleness 
of  age  he  was  ever  ready  to  answer  any  call  to 
speak  or  work  for  the  good  of  humanity.  In  all 
this  he  had  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  his 
wife,  who  was  IMiss  Susan  A.  Meecham,  a de- 
voted helpmeet  to  the  end. 

Comrade  Martin  was  Chaplain  of  the  McEwen 
Bivouac  of  Confederate  Veterans  at  Franklin, 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  McGavock  Ceme- 
tery, where  sleep  so  many  comrades  who  fought 
and  fell  in  that  fatal  encounter  at  Franklin.  In 
November,  1925,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Chaplain  for  Life  of  the  Tennessee  Division,  U. 
C.  V.,  a signal  honor  and  one  richly  deserved. 

A comrade  has  told  of  his  bravery  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Missionary  Ridge,  when,  as  a red-headed 
young  soldier,  he  ran  before  his  comrades,  who 
were  being  driven  back,  waved  his  hat,  and 
shouted:  “Are  you  going  to  let  the  Yankees  run 
over  you?  Come  back  here,  I tell  you,  and  fight 
them.”  His  enthusiasm  rallied  them,  and  they 
did  fight  to  a finish. 

Meeting  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  life  in 
the  same  spirit  that  bore  him  through  the  years 
of  war,  his  life  was  an  example  of  ‘him  that 
overcometh,”  and  he  has  entered  into  the  joys 
promised  to  the  faithful. 

William  M.  Wilhoite. 

William  Monroe  Wilhoite,  a prominent  Con- 
federate veteran  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  died 
at  his  home  near  Buechel,  Ky.,  on  August  14, 
1928,  after  a long  illness.  He  celebrated  his 
ninety-first  birthday  on  July  9,  having  been  born 
in  Oldham  County  in  1837. 

Young  Wilhoite  joined  the  Confederate  army 
and  fought  throughout  the  War  between  the 
States,  except  for  a brief  interval  when  incapac- 
itated from  a wound  he  received  in  the  battle  of 
Perryville.  During  that  memorable  battle,  he 
witnessed  the  death  of  a brother  who  was  fight- 
ing by  his  side.  His  command  served  under 
Generals  Forrest  and  Butler. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Comrade  Wilhoite  re- 
turned to  Oldham  County,  Ky.,  and  engaged  in 
farming.  In  October,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Louisiana  Crum,  and  they  made  their  home 
near  Crestwood  until  1878,  when  he  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  near  Buechel,  to  which  he  added 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  his  death  was  one  of 
the  largest  land  owners  in  Jefferson  County.  He 
is  survived  by  two  sons,  a daughter,  five  grand- 
children, and  five  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Pleasant  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Crest- 
wood,  in  Oldham  County. 
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Nathaniel  Poyntz. 

The  last  known  Confederate  living  in  New 
England  has  passed  with  the  death  of  Nathaniel 
Poyntz,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter E.  Fletcher,  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1928,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
This  comrade  had  been  a prominent  figure  in 
the  section  where  his  last  years  were  spent,  hav- 
ing served  for  a number  years  as  a field  clerk 
in  the  United  States  army.  When  mustered  out 
in  May,  1926,  he  was  the  oldest  field  clerk  in  the 
service.  And  was  the  oldest  active  member  of 
the  American  Legion  on  his  retirement. 

Nat  Poyntz  was  a native  of  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  born  December  17,  1847,  and  it  was  as 
a boy  of  fourteen  that,  in  1861,  he  joined  the 
Kentucky  State  Cavalry  in  his  home  town  of 
Maysville,  in  Mason  County,  and  rode  away  to 
fight  for  Dixie.  His  command  was  Company  C, 
9th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  it  served  under  John 
Morgan.  Of  the  end  of  that  service,  he  wrote  on 
his  daughter’s  U.  D.  C.  papers : “The  night  before 
Duke’s  Brigade  surrendered,  I and  forty  others 
rode  out  of  the  camp  headed  for  Kentucky  and 
never  surrendered.” 

So  he  served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  then  went 
back  to  the  old  Kentucky  home  and  did  his  duty 
as  a citizen.  When  the  Spanish- American  War 
came  on  in  1898,  he  joined  the  United  States 
army  as  civilian  clerk  and  was  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  six  years  with  the  quartermaster’s 
corps.  In  1904,  he  was  located  with  the  depart- 
ment in  Boston,  and  served  until  his  retirement 
in  1926.  He  wanted  to  serve  actively  with  the 
army  during  the  Mexican  trouble,  but  his  age 
prevented  and  that  was  the  same  handicap  when 
the  World  War  came  on  and  he  wished  to  serve 
his  country  overseas.  He  then  became  a field 
clerk  with  the  quartermaster’s  corps  at  the  army 
base  in  Boston,  reporting  every  day  for  work,  no 
matter  what  the  weather,  until  his  retirement  in 
1926.  On  May  1,  two  years  ago,  with  his  honor- 
able discharge  in  his  pocket,  and  with  the  starry 
flag  of  the  Confederacy  in  close  companionship, 
he  was  escorted  by  a detachment  of  ofiicers  to 
the  station,  where  he  entrained  for  the  South,  to 
mingle  again  with  the  comrades  of  Confederate 
days  and  to  visit  the  old  home  town  from  which 
he  had  gone  to  fight  the  Yanks  when  but  a lad. 

Comrade  Poyntz  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Boston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  whose  members 
mourn  with  the  three  daughters  living  in  Dor- 
chester the  passing  of  this  representative  of  the 
Old  South. 


Daniel  Lewis  Duncan. 

The  long  and  useful  life  of  Daniel  Lewis  Dun- 
can came  to  a close  on  the  night  of  January  7, 
and  in  his  going  there  is  another  vacant  place  in 
the  membership  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  of  which  he  was  doubt- 
less the  oldest  member,  having  just  passed  the 
ninety-fourth  mile  post.  After  the  religious  serv- 
ices in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a member,  eight  comrades  of  the  Camp 
gathered  about  his  bier  and  joined  in  the  Con- 
federate ritual  and  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  military  record  of  this  comrade  who  had 
fought  with  them  the  good  fight  of  faith  in  the 
Confederacy.  Concluding  these  simple  ceremo- 
nies, the  Cross  of  Honor  which  had  been  worn 
so  worthily  by  this  soldier  of  the  gray  was  pre- 
sented to  his  son,  Lewis  Duncan,  to  be  kept  for- 
ever sacred  in  memory  of  his  father’s  bravery 
and  the  cause  for  which  he  had  fought,  and  “to 
be  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation.’’ 

Daniel  L.  Duncan  was  born  in  Amherst  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  December  22,  1834,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  Al- 
leghany College,  Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  this 
command  being  composed  of  students  of  the  uni- 
versity, of  which  he  had  previously  been  one; 
later  it  became  a part  of  the  59th  Virginia  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  His  service  was  in  different 
sections  of  Virginia,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
many  battles  and  engagements  of  his  command, 
which  was  under  Generals  Floyd,  Loving,  and 
Davis,  surrendering  with  the  latter  near  Peters- 
burg, Va.  Since  the  war  he  had  lived  in  many 
States — West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee  — during 
which  time  he  had  engaged  in  teaching,  served 
as  county  superintendent  of  schools,  building 
railroads,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  had 
been  in  the  insurance  business  in  Chattanooga. 
He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  at 
Chattanooga. 

Leon  Bailey. 

Leon  Bailey,  one  of  Lee’s  veterans,  has  passed 
away. 

When  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded,  Leon  Bailey 
joined  the  Mississippi  Rifles  for  one  year,  and 
he  served  most  of  that  time  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
then  returned  to  his  home  at  Canton,  Miss.,  and 
immediately  joined  the  Madison  Artilleiy.  His 
battery  was  taken  to  Virginia,  where  he  did  val- 
iant service  until  the  close  of  war.  He  was  seri- 
ously wounded  at  Petersburg  about  five  days  be- 
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fore  the  retreat,  and  before  he  had  entirely  re- 
covered, he  started  for  home.  He  often  talked 
to  me  about  the  hardships  of  that  journey,  how 
his  body  servant,  a coal-black  boy,  had  to  carry 
him  for  miles  between  gaps  where  the  railroad 
had  been  tom  up. 

Comrade  Bailey’s  wife  died  only  a few  days 
before  him,  and  he  leaves  a son  and  a daughter. 

[W.  A.  Everman,  Greenville,  Miss.] 

John  Goldsborough  White. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  old  year, 
John  Goldsborough  White,  at  his  home  near  Hay- 
market,  Va.,  “passed  over  the  river”  to  join  his 
loved  ones  and  all  the  vast  army  of  Confederate 
soldiers  who  have  answered  the  last  roll  call. 

This  old  Confederate  of  the  Maryland  Line 
was  born  March  29,  1844,  and  soon  would  have 
been  eighty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  lead  a very 
active  life  at  his  farm  home  in  Prince  William 
County,  Va.,  where  he  lived  since  the  year  1870. 

Mr.  White  entered  the  Confederate  service  in 
the  fall  of  1862,  having  made  his  way  with  other 
young  men  from  his  native  home  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
through  the  enemy  country  to  Richmond,  where 
he  was  assigned  to  infantry  service  with  the  2d 
Maryland  Infantry,  being  immediately  rushed  to 
service  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Only  eighteen  years  of  age  at  time  of  enlist- 
ment, severely  wounded  in  the  Maryland  in- 
fantry attack  upon  Culp’s  Hill  at  Gettysburg, 
again  severely  wounded  at  Second  Cold  Harbor, 
and  a third  time  wounded  in  the  Weldon  Rail- 
way fighting  below  Petersburg,  besides  partici- 
pating in  many  months  of  the  Valley  fighting, 
and  the  last  nine  months  spent  a prisoner  at 
Point  Lookout,  gave  Mr.  White  a war  record  of 
marvelous  accomplishment. 

His  wife,  who  was  Mis  Nora  Carter,  of  Prince 
William  County,  Va.,  died  in  1914,  and  he  leaves 
a large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  living  in 
Virginia  and  other  States. 

Since  boyhood,  John  Goldsborough  White  was 
a consistent  and  regular  communicant  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  a vestry- 
man of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Haymarket,  Va. ; a 
life-long  Democrat,  he  left  his  sick  bed  in  No- 
vember, 1928,  that  he  might,  as  had  always  been 
the  practice  of  this  Old  Confederate,  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket, 
and  for  a Democratic  Virginia. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  Confederate  heroes  who 
pass  on. 

[E.  N.  W.] 


Rev.  H.  M.  Strickler. 

Rev.  Harrison  Monroe  Strickler  was  born  on 
the  Shenandoah  River,  in  Page  County,  Va.,  July 
9,  1843.  He  grew  up  on  the  farm  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War  between  the  States  joined 
a company  being  recruited  from  three  counties — 
Page,  Warren,  and  Shenandoah.  He  was  elected 
third  lieutenant,  John  N.  Graybill,  of  Woodstock, 
Shenandoah  County,  captain. 

The  company  was  mustered  in  as  Company  E, 
in  the  35th  Battalion  (Col.  Lige  White)  Rosser’s 
Brigade,  Hampton’s  Division  of  cavalry.  The 
company  took  part  with  the  brigade  in  numerous 
engagements.  In  the  cavalry  fight  at  Brandy 
Station,  they  sustained  the  loss  of  several  men, 
killed  and  wounded,  and  Captain  Graybill  was 
captured.  He  was  held  a prisoner  at  Johnson’s 
Island  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  first  and 
second  lieutenants  being  absent  from  the  com- 
mand, Lieutenant  Strickler,  being  highest  and 
only  commissioned  officer,  took  charge  of  the 
company  and  filled  the  place  of  captain  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  On  the  retreat  from  Richmond 
to  Appomattox,  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 

Comrade  Strickler  often  held  religious  services 
in  camp,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered 
into  the  ministry  and  served  many  Churches  to 
which  he  was  assigned  by  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
He  served  as  Chaplain  of  Rosser-Gibbons  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Luray,  until,  at  a meeting  on  May 
5,  1928,  with  only  three  members  present,  the 
Camp  was  disbanded.  His  decline  was  gradual, 
and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  but  a few  days 
before  the  end  came  on  December  30.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  only  one  of  the  Page  County  members 
of  the  company. 

Other  members  of  Rosser-Gibbons  Camp  who 
died  during  1928:  J.  W.  Wood,  John  W.  Roth- 
geb,  P.  M.  Printz.  1927 : Andrew  J.  Huffman, 
Peter  Broy.  Only  two  of  the  company  remain. 

[P.  M.  Kauffman,  Luray,  Va.] 

Solomon  Armentrout. 

One  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  old- 
est, citizens  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  has  passed  with 
the  death  of  Solomon  Armentrout,  which  oc- 
curred on  December  27,  1928,  after  only  a few 
days  of  illness.  He  was  born  at  Petersburg, 
Grant  County,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia),  Janu- 
ary 27,  1844,  a son  of  Isaac  and  Susan  Armen- 
trout. He  was  one  of  three  sons,  his  brothers 
having  preceded  him  in  death. 
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Solomon  Armentrout  served  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  with  McNeill’s  Rangers,  and  he  was  an 
officer  (with  rank  of  major)  in  the  U.  C.  V. 
Camp  at  Elkins.  Under  President  Cleveland  he 
held  appointment  as  a United  States  Ranger. 

In  November,  1872,  Comrade  Armentrout  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Fout,  and  of  the 
eleven  children  born  of  this  union,  three  daugh- 
ters and  a son  survive  him,  with  three  grand- 
children. He  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Grant  County  before  going  to  Elkins 
in  1892,  where  he  also  engaged  in  business,  but 
for  many  years  had  been  retired.  He  was  a life- 
long member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  the 
community. 

John  J.  Dial. 

John  J.  Dial  was  born  in  Cobb  County,  Ga., 
near  Marietta,  November  25,  1842,  his  parents 
later  removing  to  near  the  town  of  Abbecoocha, 
Ala.,  where  he  lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  War 
between  the  States.  In  1861,  while  at  school  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  he  volunteered  and  joined 
a company  raised  by  Capt.  Ed  Bush.  After  a 
short  time  in  training,  his  company  was  sent  to 
Virginia.  This  was  the  5th  Alabama  Battalion, 
Archer’s  Brigade,  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Corps. 
After  Jackson’s  death,  his  command  served  un- 
der A.  P.  Hill.  He  was  in  nineteen  engagements 
with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  fre- 
quently received  promotion  for  his  bravery  on 
the  field  of  battle.  He  was  present  at  Appomat- 
tox and  surrendered  under  General  Lee. 

Returning  home  to  find  that  Sherman’s  raid- 
er’s had  destroyed  everything  to  work  with 
there,  young  Dial,  in  the  fall  of  1866,  joined  a 
company  of  sixty  wagons  bound  for  Texas,  and 
reached  Rusk_,  in  Cherokee  County,  on  December 
4.  He  and  others  of  the  company  located  near 
the  center  of  the  county,  and  he  opened  a farm, 
where  he  resided  continuously  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  November  24,  1928,  lacking  but  three 
hours  of  living  out  eighty-three  years. 

Comrade  Dial  was  married  twice,  and  the  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1867,  was  Miss 
Ida  Jones;  six  children  were  born  to  them,  his 
wife  dying  in  1893.  The  second  marriage  was 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Boggs,  and  there  were  two 
children.  His  wife  survives  him  with  two  sons 
and  three  daughters  of  the  two  marriages.  He 
joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  1891,  but  later  be- 
came a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  with 
his  second  wife.  He  was  a Royal  Arch  Mason. 

Thus  has  passed  to  the  great  beyond  a good 


soldier  in  time  of  war  and  a good  citizen  in  time 
of  peace.  Comrade  Dial  was  known  throughout 
Cherokee  County  for  his  charitable  disposition 
and  whole-souled  comradeship.  The  railroad 
which  ran  through  his  farm  had  on  it  a little 
town  named  Dialville  for  him.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Providence  Cemetery  near  his  home. 

[J.  J.  Templeton,  Jacksonville,  Tex.] 

Cicero  W.  Terrell. 

Cicero  W.  Terrell  was  born  in  Walton  County, 
Ga.,  January  1,  1834.  He  enlisted  as  a Confed- 
erate soldier  on  February  1,  1862,  at  Monroe, 
Ga.,  and  became  a sergeant  in  Company  C of 
the  42d  Georgia  Infantry,  serving  in  the  West- 
ern Confederate  army  under  Generals  Bragg, 
Johnston,  Hood,  and  Johnston  again,  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  North  and  South  Carolina;  and 
he  was  in  prison  at  Camp  Morton,  near  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Tenn.,  Perryville,  Ky.,  Baker’s 
Creek,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where 
he  was  captured  and  confined  several  months  in 
prison.  When  exchanged,  he  joined  Bragg’s 
army  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga 
and  Missionary  Ridge;  was  then  under  Gen.  Joe 
Johnston  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Resaca,  Kenesaw,  New  Hope  Church,  and 
Atlanta.  Then  under  General  Hood  in  the  fight- 
ing at  Columbia,  Franklin,  and  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
under  General  Johnston  to  Bentonville,  N.  C., 
where  he  surrendered  in  the  hospital  at  Greens- 
boro, having  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Kin- 
ston, April  18,  1865.  He  surrendered  April  19, 
1865.  Comrade  Terrell  came  to  Chattanooga  in 
July,  1873,  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  remained  about  forty- 
odd  years  in  the  employ  of  that  company  until 
incapacitated  by  age  and  ill  health.  He  was  an 
honored  member  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp,  U.  C. 
V.,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Chattanooga  on  De- 
cember 19,  1928,  only  a few  days  before  reach- 
ing his  ninety-fifth  birthday.  His  funeral  was 
conducted  by  his  comrades  of  Forrest  Camp,  and 
he  was  buried  at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery. 

Some  years  ago  Comrade  Terrell  received  a 
letter  from  Gen.  C.  I.  Walker,  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
asking  for  the  location  of  a certain  command  in 
the  battle  of  Atlanta,  how  long  it  occupied  that 
position,  and  others.  Though  almost  blind  by  that 
time,  he  was  able  to  recall  every  detail  as  to  posi- 
tion, time,  and  movement  of  the  command  in- 
quired about,  which  information  was  forwarded 
to  his  general. 
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All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  R.  H.  Chesley,  Official  Editor,  11  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy: 
Through  an  error  in  the  VETERAN  for  January, 
1929,  Mrs.  Dolph  Long  was  given  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Folder  of  Informa- 
tion ; as  stated,  the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee elected  in  Houston  compose  the  Folder 
Committee,  but  the  chairman  is  Mrs.  W.  E.  Mas- 
sey, 738  Quapaw  Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Mrs.  Massey  entered  immediately  upon  her  du- 
ties; much  of  the  material,  and  an  outline  of  the 
folder  was  arranged  prior  to  the  Christmas  holi- 
days ; orders  may  be  sent  her  at  once  and  will  be 
filled  as  soon  as  possible  The  folder  is  furnished 
free  of  cost,  but  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  or- 
ganization if  a small  amount  to  cover  postage  is 
inclosed  with  each  order. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
the  beginning  of  a new  year  means  not  only  the 
turning  of  an  old  leaf  with  its  records  of  joys 
and  sorrows,  of  accomplishments  and  failures, 
but,  as  we  turn  to  the  white,  clear,  unwritten 
page,  the  first  reminder,  should  we  need  a re- 
minder, is  that  this  first  month  of  the  new  year 
marks  the  birth  of  our  great  commander.  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  self-abnegation,  unblemished  purity, 
triumph  over  alluring  temptations,  his  unwaver- 
ing consecration  to  all  life’s  duties,  fit  him  for 
our  ideal  through  all  the  years  to  follow  and  the 
years  that  may  be  to  come. 

It  was  a great  pleasure,  and  with  a heart  filled 
with  appreciation  that  it  should  be  her  privilege, 
that  your  President  General,  on  December  26, 
1928,  signed  a check  for  $8,000,  payable  to  Dr. 
Paul  M.  Penick,  Treasurer  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  this  amount  being  paid  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  convention  in  Houston.  On  the  same  date  a 
check  for  $413.32  was  sent  to  Dr.  Penick  through 
the  generosity  of  the  New  York  Division,  and 
the  detail  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  this 


last  donation  will  be  worked  out  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Washington  and  Lee  in  consultation  with 
the  New  York  Division. 

The  payments  of  these  sums  prior  to  Januaiy 
1, 1929,  enabled  the  University  to  secure  the  fifty 
per  cent  appropriation  from  the  Educational 
Fund.  Letters  of  the  deepest  appreciation  have 
been  received  from  the  Rector  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Mr.  George  St.  Clair,  and  from  Dr. 
Penick,  who  express  the  veiy  greatest  interest 
in  having  the  proposed  work  completed  in  its  en- 
tirety before  the  next  convention,  U.  D.  C. 

The  blanks  for  the  per  capita  list  of  registered 
members  have  been  sent  from  the  Department 
of  Records.  These  blanks  have  full  and  explicit 
directions  for  listing  the  names  of  members 
printed  on  the  back  of  each  blank;  in  addition,  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Chapter  Treasurer  will  be 
sent  by  the  Division  Treasurer  with  each  pack- 
age of  blanks.  The  Treasurer  General  has  writ- 
ten each  Division  Treasurer  requesting  her  co- 
operation and  emphasizing  that  no  per  capita 
list  can  be  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  the 
taxes  for  each  member  thereon ; no  check  for  per 
capita  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  list  giv- 
ing names  upon  which  the  per  capita  is  paid. 
The  lists  afid  the  per  capita  must  agree.  The 
President  General  has  also  written  the  Presidents 
of  all  Divisions  asking  their  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  their  Divisions. 

It  is  a lofty  ambition  to  expect  to  complete 
the  card  file  system  within  a year,  but  the  full, 
earnest  intention  of  each  Division  and  Chapter 
officer  to  perfoim  her  part  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  dream  of  your  President  General  will 
bring  it  to  pass. 

The  Editor  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Department  CON- 
FEDERATE Veteran  has  written  the  Directors  in 
each  Division  (and  Chapters  in  States  where 
there  are  no  Divisions)  in  the  interest  of  the 
campaign  for  the  Confederate  ^^ETERAN  maga- 
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zine.  Mrs.  Chesley  has  asked  each  member  to 
contribute  fifteen  cents  toward  the  Guarantee 
Fund.  This  is  not  an  assessment,  nor  a quota, 
nor  a tax;  it  is  a request  and  an  obligation,  in 
the  sense  that  when  a convention  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  a committee  for  a specific  pur- 
pose, it  is  an  “obligation”  for  the  organization 
to  support  that  committee  in  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  appointed. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed for  the  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  Vet- 
eran was  the  securing  of  increased  advertising, 
and  an  increased  circulation  is  the  greatest  in- 
ducement for  advertisers,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  fifteen  cents  guarantee,  the  President  Gen- 
eral would  suggest  that  each  Chapter  send  one 
subscription  for  every  fifteen  members.  Have 
these  copies  sent  first  to  the  veterans  in  your 
city  or  community ; and  place  the  remaining 
copies  in  schools  or  public  libraries,  such  places 
as  are  accessible  to  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools. 
Thus  you  assist  in  this  work  as  well  as  in  the 
historical  and  educational  departments.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  material  in  the  Veteran  for  the 
preparation  of  the  essays  for  which  the  U.  D.  C. 
offers  prizes. 

Mrs.  D.  Work,  1101  West  Main  Street,  Durant, ' 
Okla.,  remains  your  most  capable  chairman  of 
the  Stationery  Committee,  and  will  be  glad  to 
fill  all  orders. 

The  address  of  our  efficient  chairman  of  Trans- 
portation, Mrs.  W.  T.  Allen,  has  been  changed 
to  3318  Monument  Avenue,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Yale  University  Press  very  kindly  sends 
us  frequently  copies  of  most  encouraging  letters 
regarding  the  photo-films,  and  particularly  com- 
plimentary notices  from  the  use  of  “Dixie.”  This 
was  given  on  Historical  Evening  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  South  Carolina  Division,  and  recent- 
ly by  the  Chesterfield  Chapter,  Richmond,  Va. 
The  Board  of  Education,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
writes  in  the  interest  of  securing  “Dixie”  and 
“Robert  E.  Lee”  as  soon  as  available,  and  adds: 
“We  are  planning  to  make  the  Chronicles  the 
basis  of  one  of  our  teacher  institute  programs 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  one  of  our 
junior  high  schools,  we  shall  prepare  some  stand- 
ardized tests  on  the  Chronicles.” 

The  Yale  Press  was  very  appreciative  of  the 
mention  of  their  work  at  the  Houston  conven- 
tion, and  at  the  request  of  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee, twenty-five  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
President  General  have  been  sent  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Council  and  various  officers  and 
friends  of  the  Press.  Copies  of  this  report  have 


also  been  sent  the  Chapters  in  France,  Wyoming, 
North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  There  are  a few 
remaining,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  send  any 
individual  or  Chapter  desiring  a copy.  A most 
appreciative,  loving  message  to  the  organization 
has  been  received  from  Miss  Annie  Wheeler,  re- 
cently elected  Honorary  President.  Miss  Wheel- 
er writes:  “This  honor  is  all  the  more  appreci- 

ated because  I know  it  is  a tribute  to  my  father’s 
memory.  That  means  more  to  me  than  anything 
else  on  earth.  I have  a full  realization  of  how 
many  there  are  more  worthy  than  I,  and  my  ten- 
der love  and  appreciation  is  beyond  words.” 

It  was  with  the  deepest  appreciation  that  your 
President  General  accepted  the  greatest  honor 
that  the  grandest  men  may  bestow,  that  of  Ma- 
tron of  Honor  for  the  South  at  the  reunion  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  June  4-7,  1929. 

The  President  General  acknowledges  with  grati- 
tude the  following  invitations  which  it  has  been 
impossible  to  accept:  Convention  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  December  7, 1928 ; reception  “Uncle 
Remus  Association,”  December  14 ; reception, 
Mrs.  Lamar  and  Mrs.  Winship,  Macon,  Ga.,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1929;  reception  Mrs.  Parker,  New  York 
City,  January  12;  celebration  “Founder’s  Day,” 
Mrs.  Schuyler,  New  York,  January  7 ; breakfast, 
Kansas  City  Chapters,  January  19. 

For  strength  to  put  aside  those  things  which 
“cumber”  us  and  to  “run  with  patience  the  race 
which  is  set  before  us,”  these  lines  from  a publi- 
cation of  another  patriotic  organization  might  be 
our  incentive: 

“Grant  us  to  see,  unblinded  by  small  fears 
Or  petty  hates,  the  full  and  awesome  length 
And  depth  of  this.  Thy  plan,  in  which  we  bear 
Our  own  small  part  throughout  the  storm  of 
years.” 

Cordially,  Maude  Merchant. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C. 

President,  Mrs.  George  D.  Horning;  First  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  William  B.  Newman ; Second 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Lorena  A.  Plewett;  Third 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  George  H.  Alexander;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Miss  Doris  0.  Casey;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  Alma  B.  Donaldson; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Fredrick  Yates;  Registrar,  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Hutton;  Historian,  Miss  Bertie  L. 
Packett;  Auditor,  Miss  Katherine  Blount;  Cus- 
todian, Mrs.  Garnett  Lee;  Parliamentarian,  Mrs. 
Maude  Howell  Smith;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Edward 
Wood;  Recorder  of  Crosses,  Mrs.  W.  A.  King. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  HOUSTON 
CONVENTION. 

The  social  features  of  the  Houston  convention  were 
many  and  most  enjoyable.  Receptions,  luncheons, 
dinners,  teas  were  the  order  of  each  day  for  officers, 
delegates,  and  other  visitors  during  the  convention, 
with  drives  to  historic  points  and  over  the  beautiful 
sections  of  the  city  and  country. 

The  boat  trip  planned  as  the  beginning  of  the 
week’s  entertainment  was  a revelation  of  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  Houston.  The  great  ship 
channel  from  Houston  to  the  Gulf,  which  is  the 
transformation  of  a sluggish  little  river  to  a great 
waterway  on  which  freight  steamers  from  foreign 
lands  are  brought  to  the  very  doors  of  this  inland 
city  shows  what  vision  and  enterprise  can  accomplish. 
For  many  miles  the  channel  is  lined  with  commercial 
plants  whose  products  are  loaded  from  manufactory 
directly  on  the  steamers  which  take  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Steamers  from  which  fluttered  the 
flags  of  England,  France,  Japan,  and  other  foreign 
countries  were  then  waiting  in  the  channel  for  their 
part  of  Houston’s  manufactures. 

The  Texas  luncheon  given  at  the  Brazos  Hotel  on 
Tuesday  noon  had  the  Texas  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  as 
hostess.  The  inclosed  porch  of  the  hotel  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  native  flowers  and  vines,  the 
gray  moss  of  the  tropical  woods  giving  a distinctive 
note  to  the  decorations.  This  was  also  used  on  the 
tables  with  other  distinctiv^e  Texas  products,  which 
were  also  featured  in  the  souvenirs  for  each  guest  and 
in  the  menu.  Think  of  having  a Texas  prairie 
chicken  made  of  ice  cream!  Many  hundreds  were 
there  to  enjoy  the  feast  and  the  musical  features  and 
addresses  of  welcome  to  the  Lone  Star  State.  Dr. 
Axson,  holding  a chair  at  Rice  Institute  in  Houston, 
gave  the  chief  address,  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
organization,  U.  D.  C. 

The  schools  of  Houston  are  an  interesting  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  these  showed 
additions  in  the  course  of  construction  was  evidence 
of  the  continued  growth  of  the  city  and  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  providing  proper  accommo- 
dation for  that  growth  in  the  school  life.  Among  the 
high  schools  are  the  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  Sidney  Lanier,  names  significant  of  undying 
love  of  its  people  for  the  leaders  of  “a  cause,  though 
lost,  still  just.” 

Houston  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  splendid 
entertainment  of  the  convention,  chsracterized  by 
that  whole-  hearted  hospitality  for  which  the  people  of 
Texas  are  famed. 

A pageant  showing  Texas  history  under  six 
flags  was  given  at  the  city  auditorium  on  Friday 
evening,  feature  dances  and  songs  being  the  means  of 


depicting  life  in  those  periods,  dating  from  the  days 
of  Indian  occupancy  of  those  fertile  plains  on  through 
the  time  of  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Mexican 
ownership,  the  days  of  the  Republic,  Statehood,  then 
under  the  Confederate  flag,  and  back  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  dinner,  a feature  of 
all  conventions  of  late  years,  was  especially  successful 
on  Thursday  evening,  bringing  together  many 
kindred  spirits  in  the  work  of  emphasizing  that 
great  highway  of  this  Southern  country.  Other 
dinners  were  given  by  State  dmsions  as  a means  of 
bringing  more  closely  together  the  representatives  of 
the  different  Chapters. 

A new  prize  first  presented  at  this  convention  is  the 
Mollie  Day  Daffan  Cup,  giv^en  by  Miss  Katie 
Daffan  in  honor  of  her  mother.  This  cup  is  pre- 
sented for  some  outstanding  act  of  kindness  to  a 
Confederate  veteran,  and  the  first  to  receive  this 
reward  was  Miss  Mary  Vaughan,  of*  Virginia,  to 
whom  it  was  presented  with  impressive  ceremony. 

U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Alabama. — Featuring  the  October  meeting  of 
the  Gen.  William  Henry  Forney  Chapter,  of  An- 
niston, was  the  reading  of  a beautiful  poem  on 
Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Mr.  Neil  Sterne,  who  also  de- 
picted his  life  in  a most  interesting  manner. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Huey  gave  a glowing  tribute  to  the 
late  Mrs.  C.  J.  Houser.  At  the  November  meet- 
ing, a program  on  Virginia  was  given. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Gen.  John  H. 
Forney  Chapter,  Jacksonville,  several  good  pa- 
pers were  given  by  the  members,  as  follows: 

“The  Significance  of  the  Trent  Affair,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1861,”  by  Miss  Letitia  Baily. 

“The  Confederate  Election,  November  6,  1861,” 
by  Miss  Fannie  Dyer. 

“Armistice  Day  Compared  with  April  9,  1865,” 
by  Miss  Maiy  Forney. 

“The  Little  Brown  Cross  in  Flanders  Fields,” 
by  Mrs.  J.  Edwards. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Daugette  offers  a prize  to  the  high 
school  student  who  writes  the  best  essay  on  the 
War  between  the  States. 

Raphael  Semmes  Chapter,  at  Ozark,  celebrated 
the  Chapter’s  birthday  in  October.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  I.  E.  Edwards,  made  an  enthusiastic 
address  in  which  she  outlined  the  work  of  the 
year  and  expressed  her  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  her  coworkers.  Splendid  reports 
were  given  by  the  chairmen  of  the  several  com- 
mittees. 

In  the  November  meeting  at  Ozark,  this  wide- 
awake Chapter  rendered  an  excellent  program, 
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one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  program 
being  the  “Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,”  given  by  Mrs.  James  Barnes. 

The  R.  E.  Rodes  Chapter,  of  Tuscaloosa,  met 
in  November  and  held  a general  business  meet- 
ing. The  new  yearbook  was  presented,  and  its 
reception  was  marked  by  enthusiasm  and  a de- 
termination to  carry  on  the  splendid  work  which 
has  been  so  well  outlined  in  the  yearbook.  Thanks 
were  given  to  Misses  Mary  Farmer  and  Lulu 
Hargrove  for  the  compilation.  Reports  from 
several  committees  were  heard. 

[Mrs.  C.  W.  Daugette,  State  Editor,  Jackson- 
ville, Ala.] 

% Hi 

Arkansas. — Our  State  convention  is  a thing  of 
the  past,  but  left  pleasant  memories  of  the  flour- 
ishing city  of  Pine  Bluff.  Its  picturesque  sur- 
roundings, its  prosperity,  its  charming  social  life 
and  hospitality  (second  to  none)  were  a flt  set- 
ting for  the  best  annual  convention  our  Division 
has  ever  held.  The  election  brought  a full  set  of 
incomparable  officers ; the  outgoing  ones,  who 
have  served  so  well,  we  saw  step  down  with  re- 
gret. The  incoming  ones  give  promise  of  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  to  our  Division.  Reports  of 
work  accomplished  through  the  year  passed  is 
gratifying  indeed,  and  the  whole  Division  is 
pledged  anew  to  greater  activities. 

Memorial  Chapter,  Little  Rock,  had  several 
honors  conveyed  through  the  worthy  Historian, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Howard.  The  Arkansas  Division’s 
medal,  for  the  greatest  number  of  new  members 
of  any  Chapter  in  the  State,  and  the  Echols  prize 
for  the  greatest  number  of  pages  of  original  his- 
tory, came  to  her.  Also,  as  Director  for  the 
( Continued  on  page  78. ) 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  STUDY,  MARCH,  1929.  . 

The  Defense  of  Charleston  Harbor.  Descent  of  the  Union 
Army  on  Morris  Island.  Three  Great  Bombardments  of 
Fort  Sumter.  “The  Immortal  Six  Hundred.” 

C.  OF  C.  TOPICS,  MARCH,  1929. 

Sketch:  “Wade  Hampton,  Confederate  Cavalry  Leader, 
and  Rescuer  of  His  State  in  Reconstruction  Days.” 
Reading:  “Carolina,”  by  Henry  Timrod. 

Sketch:  “John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina’s  Exponent  of 
State  Rights.” 


GENERAL  U.  D.  C.  PRIZES  FOR  1929. 

The  Raines  Banner. — To  the  Division  making  the  largest 
collection  of  papers  and  historical  records  and  doing  the 
best  historical  work. 

Jeanne  Fox  Weinniann  Loving  Ctip. — To  the  Division  re- 
porting the  greatest  amount  of  work  done  in  schools. 

Blount  Memorial  C^cp.—Yo  the  Division  bestowing  the 
largest  number  of  Crosses  of  Military  Service. 

Alexander  Allen  Paris  Tropluj.—Yo  the  Division  register- 
ing the  largest  number  of  members  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five. 

Mildred  Leiois  Rtilherford  Loving  Cup. — For  the  most 
meritorious  criticism,  by  a U.  D.  C.,  of  some  history  or 
biography  dealing  with  the  Confederate  Period. 

William  Jackson  Walker  Loving  Cup. — ^Offered  by  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Broyles  in  memory  of  her  father,  a captain  under 
Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  to  the  U.  D.  C.  Chapter  placing  the 
greatest  number  of  books  on  Southern  history  and  litera- 
ture, with  U.  D.  C.  bookplate  in  each,  in  public  library. 

Addie  Ford  Blake  Medal. — To  the  Division  Director  ob- 
taining the  largest  amount  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  Histor- 
ical Foundation. 

Lilian  Merchant  Medal. — To  the  Division  Director  ob- 
taining the  largest  amount  for  the  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  Scholarship. 

Thomas  D.  Osborne  Loving  Clip. — Offered  by  Mrs.  John 
L.  Woodbury  in  memory  of  her  father,  a member  of  the 
“Orphan  Brigade,”  to  the  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy 
submitting  the  best  pageant  on  a Confederate  topic.  Limit 
of  2,000  words  applies  to  speeches  and  characters.  Stage 
settings  and  directions  are  not  included  in  this  limit. 

Essays. 

To  be  written  by  members  of  the  U.  D.  C. 

Rose  Loving  Cup. — For  the  best  essay  on  “Chaplains  in 
the  Confederate  Service.” 

Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue  Loving  Cup. — For  the  best  essay  on 
“John  Paul  Jones  and  Raphael  Semmes,  a Comparison.” 

Hyde-Campbell  Loving  Cup. — For  the  best  essay  on  “The 
Statesmanship  of  Jefferson  Davis,  as  Evidenced  by  His 
Speeches  and  Writings.” 

Adelia  Dunovant  Loving  Cup. — Offered  by  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Calhoun  in  memory  of  her  sister,  former  Historian  of  the 
Texas  Division,  for  the  best  essay  on  “John  C.  Calhoun, 
Apostle  of  State  Rights.” 

Cary  Prize. — Twenty-five  dollars,  offered  by  Mrs.  Bessie 
Ferguson  Cary,  for  the  best  essay  on  “Mosby’s  Rangers.” 

Gordon  White  Prize. — Twenty-five  dollars,  offered  by 
Miss  Mary  Lou  Gordon  White  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
for  the  best  essay  on  “Art  in  the  South  before  the  War 
between  the  States.” 

Betty  Pendleton  Prize. — Ten  dollars,  offered  by  Mrs.  .1.  H. 
Cleland  in  memory  of  her  grandmother,  for  the  best  essay 
on  “The  Confederate  Flags.” 

Orrin  Randolph  Smith  Medal. — For  the  best  essay  on 
“The  Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis.”  Bibliography  required. 

Anna  Robinson  Andrcivs  Medal. — For  the  best  essay  on 
“The  Jamestown  Parliament  of  1619,  the  First  Legislative 
Assembly  in  the  New  World.” 

Martha  Washington  House  Medal. — For  the  best  essay  on 
“Abram  J.  Ryan,  Poet-Priest:  His  Connection  witli  the 
Confederate  Army.” 

W.  O.  Hart  Medal. — For  the  best  essay  on  “The  Cabinet 
of  the  Confederate  States.” 

Roberts  Medal. — For  the  second  best  essay  in  any  contest. 
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(Tonfeberateb  Southern  /Ihemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peaoody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  Preside?it  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Recording  Secretary  General 

‘-JQOQ  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  Ge^ieral 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Co'U-.i^^..Correspo7iding  Secretary  General 
Collef^e  Park,  Ga, 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  Ge7teral 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quimby National  Organizer 

Atlanta.  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery' Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Mrs.J.  F.  Weinmann 

District  of  Coll-mbia — Washington Mrs.  X.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gaines\.dlle Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Miss  Jeane  D.  Blackburn 

Louisian.a — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland !Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina — Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina — Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor ^ 2043  Cowden  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  For  the  past  six  weeks 
we  have  been  facing  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try an  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  has  a ten- 
dency to  paralyze  business  and  social  activities, 
and  a spirit  of  uneasiness  and  unrest  pervades 
many  sections.  That  “misery  loves  company,” 
and  that  the  same  distressing  conditions  prevail 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  as  well  as  across 
the  seas  in  countries  of  Europe,  gives  the  com- 
forting thought  that  what  others  can  bear,  we 
can  bear.  Work  and  not  worry,  a preoccupied 
mind  is  a safe  and  sane  course  to  pursue.  Let 
us  help  lighten  the  burden  and  sorrow  of  the  less 
fortunate  than  we,  maintaining  a cheerful  spirit, 
and  let  not  discouragement’s  blighting  power 
still  our  efforts.  If  we  And  among  our  member- 
ship too  many  ill  for  a meeting  this  month,  let 
our  plans  be  the  better  made  for  the  future. 

The  Reunion  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Little  more  than  four  months  remain  to  work 
and  plan  for  the  reunion  and  our  C.  S.  M.  A. 
convention  in  Charlotte,  June  4-7.  No  effort  for 
advancement  is  wholly  lost;  sometime,  some- 
where, some  part  of  it  will  reveal  itself  in  an 
unexpected  way.  Keep  going;  the  end  will  justi- 
fy the  means.  Engage  hotel  accommodations 
early  and  avoid  disappointment.  The  Hotel 
Charlotte  will  be  headquarters,  and  the  ballroom 
of  the  hotel  will  be  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
convention  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A. 

Each  Association  is  urged  to  have  representa- 
tives, and  each  State  President  is  requested  to 
have  a State  banner.  The  welcome,  or  opening, 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3:30 


P.M.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  Association  will 
be  represented. 

The  South  and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

After  more  than  sixty  years  of  unjust  criti- 
cism, consequent  upon  the  misrepresentations  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  again  the  hydra-headed 
monster  is  abroad  in  the  land  and,  backed  by 
a corporation  powerful  in  the  financial  world,  is 
seeking  to  And  in  the  South  an  opportunity  of 
putting  before  the  uninformed  and  the  indiffer- 
ent and  youthful  minds  of  the  South  this  in- 
famous production,  deftly  alluring  in  its  attract- 
ive scenic  setting,  yet  carrying  in  the  very  core 
of  its  heart  the  slanderous  misrepresentation  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  social  life,  of  our  moral 
traditions,  and  of  our  Christian  kindliness  and 
charity.  Recently  in  my  home  city  an  effort  was 
made  to  “put  it  over”  on  the  people  by  inviting 
a few  citizens  along  with  a like  number  also  of 
picked  henchmen,  who  were  to  decide  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  showing  the  production.  Only  the 
very  prompt  action  in  telephoning  vigorous  pro- 
tests on  the  part  of  a few  leading  Southern 
women  prominent  in  patriotic  organizations  de- 
feated the  move  of  the  body  already  in  session. 
The  same  effort  is  being  put  forth  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  and  you  are  warned  to  be  on 
the  alert  to  defeat  this  measure.  Through  no 
other  channel  has  the  South  been  more  maligned 
and  misrepresented.  Stand  by  your  colors  and 
for  the  truths  of  history. 

ii: 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger,  State  President,  West  ^Tr- 
ginia,  has  been  very  ill,  caused  by  a fall,  but  is 
convalescing  to  the  gratification  of  many  friends. 
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Mrs.  Geiger  has  again  been  elected  President  of 
the  Huntington  Ladies’  Memorial  Association, 
and  plans  to  bring  a fine  delegation  to  Charlotte. 

The  improved  appearance  of  our  Confederate 
Veteran  magazine  in  its  enlarged  and  clear  type 
will  be  a source  of  gratification  and  pleasure  to 
all  its  readers.  As  a magazine,  the  Veteran 
stands  alone  in  the  literary  world,  devoted  as  it 
is  largely  to  past  and  unwritten  history,  and  it 
should  be  in  every  Southern  home.  If  the  C.  S. 
M.  A.  will  assist  in  enlarging  its  mission  by  ex- 
tending the  subscription  list,  they  will  be  doing 
a work  beneficial  to  the  cause  and  to  the  people. 
Send  in  your  subscriptions  at  once. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  in  every  line  of 
endeavor. 

Faithfully  yours,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson, 

Preside7it  General. 


Mrs.  William  F.  Williams 

Scarce  two  short  months  have  passed  since  the 
announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Williams  as  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
C.  S.  M.  A.,  and  now  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn 
her  passing,  after  a brief  illness,  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  her  home  in  Atlanta,  where  she  came  as  the 
bride  of  William  Fort  Williams,  a pioneer  resident. 

Descended  from  General  Blackburn,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  she  possessed,  by  training  and  inheri- 
tance, an  intense  devotion  to  the  cause  that  “rose 
so  white  and  fair,  and  fell  so  pure  of  stain,”  and 
from  childhood  had  been  a devoted  worker  for  the 
Memorial  Association.  Of  brilliant  mentality, 
queenly  dignity,  combined  with  winsome  charm  of 
manner,  she  possessed  qualities  of  leadership  and 
fine  executive  ability.  Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
stricken  husband  and  daughter. 


^‘The  bread  that  giveth  life  I want  to  give. 

The  water  pure,  that  bids  the  thirsty  drink,  to 
live; 

I want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day 

For  I am  sure  I shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I want  to  give  to  others  joy  for  tears. 

The  faith  to  conquer  corroding  doubts  and  fears ; 
Beauty  for  ashes  may  I give  always. 

For  I am  sure  I shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I want  to  give  good  measure  running  o’er 
And  into  angry  hearts  I want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath  away. 

For  I am  sure  I shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  faith, 

I want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith ; 

I want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day. 

For  I am  sure  I shall  not  pass  again  this  way.” 


THE  LAST  BIG  BATTLE. 

( Continued  from  page  51.) 

A little  stream,  clear  and  rather  swift  is  crossed  on 
a wooden  bridge,  and  it  is  told  that  at  this  bridge 
there  was  a fight  with  swords  between  officers  of 
Johnston’s  rear  guard  and  those  of  Sherman’s 
vanguard.  Beyond  this  stream  a road,  which  in  a 
general  way  runs  east  and  west,  was  taken  to  the 
westward,  and  the  entrenchments  are  in  a rough  way 
parallel  with  it.  Presently  a clearer  field  was  seen 
and  a white  marble  monument,  low  and  small,  rose 
on  its  western  boundary.  It  is  three  miles  from  the 
hamlet  of  Bentonville  and  it  was  erected  in  October, 
1894,  by  the  Goldsboro  Rifles.  Its  base  is  a four- 
sided pyramid  of  thin  slabs  set  in  concrete.  To  the 
northward  of  this  monument  is  the  graveyard  of  the 
Harper  family,  and  to  the  westward  the  home  of  the 
Harpers.  About  360  unknown  Confederate  dead  are 
buried  in  the  vicinity,  this  memorial  erected  by  the 
Goldsboro  Rifles,  being  to  them.  There  are  two 
acres  of  this  cemetery.  On  the  base  of  the  memorial 
are  many  names  of  officers  from  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
Georgia,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  The  burial  of  eighty 
of  the  soldiers  there  was  not  effected  until  October, 
1894,  The  burials  originally  were  on  the  field, 
wherever  the  men  fell,  except  as  to  those  who  died 
in  the  hospital.  There  are  a score  of  graves,  each 
with  a headstone  of  marble.  One  is  thus  inscribed; 
“John  Harper,  born  in  1762,  of  Scotch  parents  near 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  after  whom  the  place  took  its 
name.  Served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  under 
Lafayette,  at  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  at 
Yorktown.  Died  in  North  Carolina,  in  1834,  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Faith.” 

The  Harper  house  is  in  a grove  adjoining  the  fam- 
ily burial  place,  the  Confederate  cemetery,  and  its 
memorial.  The  house  was  used  as  a hospital  in  1865 
and  the  yellow  hospital  flag  flew  from  its  upper 
portico.  It  was  then  the  home  of  Dr.  Harper. 

On  the  way  back  by  the  northwestern  roads  to 
Bentonville,  many  more  entrenchments  were  seen, 
one  stretch  so  high  and  complete  that  it  seems  ready 
for  use,  being  in  a forest  of  uncut  pines.  The  battle- 
ground ought  to  be  visited  by  thousands  of  people. 
And  there  should  be  many  bronzes  marking  it.  Great 
deeds  were  done  there,  on  both  sides,  and  American 
valor,  endurance,  and  skill  were  nobly  illustrated. 


“God  and  our  conscience  alone 

Give  us  measures  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  race  may  fall  unto  the  swift 
And  the  battle  to  the  strong, 

But  the  truth  will  shine  in  history 
And  blossom  into  song.” 
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Sons  of  Confeberate  Veterans 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Commander  in  Chief,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

James  F.  Terrell,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La Inspector  in  Chief 

J.  S.  Utley,  Little  Rock,  Ark Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  George  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Surgeon  in  Chief 

W.  D.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Clifton  Ratcliff,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  John  Durham  Wing,  Winter  Park,  Fla.. . .Chaplain  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Chairman Little  Rock,  Ark. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

R. 'G.  Lamkin Roanoke,  Va, 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma,  City,  Okla. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

J.  L.  Highsaw,  Monument Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  H.  Robertson,  Memorial Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Textbook Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  W.  McDonald  Lee,  Rutherford Irvington,  Va. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Stone  Mountain Atlanta,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va. Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. Army  of  Trans-Mississipp 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

John  L.  Carter,  Little  Rock Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago. . . .Illinois 
Rufus  W.  Pearson,  1130  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C- 
District  of  Columbia  and  ilarjdand 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JohnZ.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington, Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport. 

Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  6219  Pershing,  St.  Louis Missouri 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

A.  D.  Marshall,  Pacific  Division Seattle,  Wash. 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

E.  S.  McCarver,  Orange Texas 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond Virginia 


All  cornmunications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


GENERAL  INTERESTS. 

Reunion  Notes. 

The  dates  for  the  reunion  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  are  June  4,  5,  6,  and  7, 
reports  Commander  Edmond  R.  Wiles,  S.  C.  V. 
Headquarters  of  the  U.  C.  V.  and  C.  S.  M.  A. 
will  be  the  Hotel  Charlotte.  Headquarters  for 
the  S.  C.  V.  will  be  the  Hotel  Selwyn.  There 
will  be  no  advance  in  rates.  Other  leading  hotels 
in  Charlotte  are  the  Mecklenburg,  Stonewall, 
Clayton,  New  Central,  and  Piedmont.  There  are 
1,700  hotel  rooms  altogether,  which  Commander 
Wiles  believes  gives  unusual  facilities  for  hand- 
ling the  reunion  crowd.  The  railroad  rate  will  be 
one  fare  round  trip  for  auxiliary  organizations, 
and  a cent  a mile  each  way  for  the  Veterans. 

A bill  providing  for  the  loan  of  $100,000  worth 
of  government  equipment  without  cost  to  the 
Reunion  Committee  has  just  been  favorably  re- 
ported in  Congress,  and  another  bill  providing 
for  the  expense  of  the  Marine  Band  has  also 
been  favorably  reported,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position that  developed  in  Wisconsin  through  the 
Commander  of  that  G.  A.  R.  Division,  but  it  was 
thoroughly  condemned  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  G.  A.  R.  a few  days  later.  The  plans  for 
holding  this  reunion . in  Charlotte  have  created 
more  interest  than  any  other  affair  of  its  kind 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  reunion. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  having  furnished 
127,000  men  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  hav- 
ing lost  over  a thousand  officers,  being  one-third 
of  all  the  officers  killed  in  the  Confederate  army. 


occupies  an  outstanding  place  in  the  Confeder- 
acy. The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  at  Char- 
lotte organized  on  the  19th  of  January,  Gen.  R. 
E.  Lee’s  birthday,  and  a large  Camp,  which  is 
known  as  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  No.  23, 
the  name  of  the  old  Camp  there,  is  now  active. 

The  veterans  will  be  housed  at  Independence 
Park  in  comfortable  barracks  and  in  the  school 
buildings,  and  part  of  them  in  comfortable  tents, 
as  they  were  in  Little  Rock,  The  city  is  on  the 
verge  of  erecting  at  once  a $200,000  convention 
hall  and  armory  to  be  ready  for  the  reunion.  All 
veterans  coming  to  the  reunion  will  be  fed  and 
housed  free  of  cost  as  well  as  free  transporta- 
tion and  other  courtesies,  all  expenses  paid,  while 
in  the  city.  Many  bands  have  already  been  en- 
gaged for  the  reunion,  and  it  is  likely  that 
twenty-five  bands  will  attend  that  gathering. 

The  city  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty will  contribute  $25,000,  and  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  has  agreed  to  appropriate  $50,- 
000,  making  a total  of  $75,000.  Free  transpor- 
tation, estimated,  and  appropriation  of  Congress 
for  the  Marine  Band,  will  make  a total  cost  of 
the  reunion  around  $90,000. 

Committee  on  Subscriptions  to  the  Veter.\n. 
Special  Orders  No.  18. 

1.  Every  member  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  is  urged  to  subscribe  to  the  Confeder- 
ate Veteran,  which  officially  represents  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  LTnited  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
and  Confederated  Southern  IMemorial  Association. 
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2.  The  general  convention  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  which  met  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  the  past  November,  adopted  a 
resolution  that  its  organization  would  put  on  an 
intensive  campaign  for  new  subscribers,  and 
that  the  President  General  request  the  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  to  appoint  a committee  to 
cooperate  with  a similar  committee  from  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  The  U. 
D.  C.  appointed  Mrs.  R.  H.  Chesley,  11  Everett 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  chairman  of  its 
committee,  and,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  Mrs. 
W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  President  General,  U.  D.  C., 
I,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  take  great  pleasure  in  appointing  the 
following  committee  to  cooperate  with  Mrs. 
Chesley  in  this  most  worthy  undertaking:  A.  W. 
Taber,  chairman,  Austin,  Tex.;  H.  S.  Spivey, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Charles  T.  Norman,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ; John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee,  Fla.; 
W.  F.  Riley,  Tupelo,  Miss.;  John  M.  Kinard, 
Newberry,  S.  C. ; John  H.  Robertson,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. ; Hartwell  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

3.  It  is  a source  of  regret  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  learn  that  so  few  Sons  of  Confeder- 
ate Veterans  subscribe  to  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran, our  official  organ.  This  publication  serves 
as  a medium  of  communication  between  the 
largely  scattered  memberships  of  the  Confeder- 
ate organizations,  and  every  Son  and  Southerner 
should  be  a subscriber  to  this  magazine.  The 
Commander  in  Chief  believes  that  the  commit- 
teeman from  each  Division,  without  very  much 
effort,  can  secure  at  least  one  hundred  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Confederate  Veteran  within  the 
next  few  months,  and  he  earnestly  urges  each 
member  of  the  committee  to  put  on  an  intensive 
campaign  in  his  Division,  at  as  early  a date  as 
possible,  to  secure  subscribers  to  this  publica- 
tion, our  official  organ. 

5.  The  chairman  will,  at  his  earliest  conven- 
ience, communicate  with  Mrs.  Chesley,  chairman 
of  the  U.  D.  C.  committee,  with  the  idea  in  view 
of  adopting  a uniform  plan  for  the  campaign. 

Official  Call  for  Camp  Dues,  1929. 

Sections  13  and  14,  Article  XII,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
provides  as  follows: 

“Sec.  13.  Camps  shall  remit  to  General  Head- 
quarters the  initiation  fees  and  per  capita  tax 
on  all  its  members  during  the  month  of  January 
of  each  year.  The  initiation  fees  and  per  capita 


tax  on  new  members  shall  be  remitted  to  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  within  ten  days  after  mem- 
bers join  said  Camp. 

“Sec.  14.  The  fiscal  year  of  Camps  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  calendar  year,  from  January  1 to 
December  31,  of  each  year.  Camps  in  arrears 
four  months  in  payment  of  dues  upon  their 
members  to  the  general  organization  shall  be 
classed  as  delinquent  and  six  months’  arrearage 
shall  automatically  impose  suspension  from  all 
privileges  of  the  Confederation.” 

Please  do  two  things  for  our  organization  im- 
mediately : 

1.  Pay  at  once  all  Camp  dues  possible  ($1  for 
old  members,  $2  for  new  members)  and  remit 
to  Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Adjutant  in  Chief,  609- 
615  Law  Building,  Richmond,  Va.  As  soon  as 
dues  are  received  individual  membership  cards, 
engraved  in  four  colors,  will  be  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers paying. 

2.  The  Division  and  Camp  Commanders  are 
requested  to  put  on  a drive  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  railroads  in  issuing  tickets  to  the  reunion 
are  going  to  be  extremely  strict  this  year  as  to 
whom  they  grant  the  reduced  rates.  The  certifi- 
cates, which  will  enable  you  to  purchase  at  the 
reduced  rate,  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  will 
be  issued  only  to  those  Camps  which  have  paid 
their  1929  per  capita  tax,  and  official  ladies  of 
the  Confederation.  Individual  membership  cards 
will  be  issued  by  General  Headquarters  only 
upon  the  receipt  of  dues  from  the  Camp.  Admit- 
tance to  the  social  functions  of  the  reunion  and 
convention,  and  the  registration  at  conA^tion 
headquarters  which  will  entitle  the  mefiabei'?  and 
delegates  to  badges,  will  be  limited  to  the  paid- 
up  members  who  hold  the  1929  membership  cards 
issued  by  headquarters. 

Donation  from  Stonewall  Chapter,  U.  D.  C. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Manassas  Battle  Field 
Confederate  Park,  Incorporated,  announce  that 
the  Stonewall  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  donated  $50 
to  the  park,  which  was  received  just  before 
Christmas  and  is  appreciated  as  a present  of  that 
joyful  season.  Mr.  Bruce  McIntosh,  President  of 
the  Peoples  National  Bank,  Leesburg,  Va.,  is 
treasurer  of  the  Association  for  this  fund. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  friends  of  this  splendid 
movement  to  purchase  the  famous  battle  field 
will  make  resolutions  in  this  new  year  to  for- 
ward early  donations  to  help  wipe  out  the  re- 
maining indebtedness. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

{Continued  from  page  73) 

Chapter,  Mrs.  Howard  received  two  $10  prizes 
for  essays.  The  Margaret  Rose  C.  of  C.,  spon- 
sored by  B.  A.  Mourning,  our  new  Third  Vice 
President,  received  the  Minnie  L.  Falconer  sil- 
ver cup  for  the  largest  number  of  new  members, 
and  the  best  report.  This  Chapter  has  a mem- 
bership of  538. 

Memorial  Chapter’s  Treasurer  reported  hav- 
ing on  hand,  after  a successful  year,  $237.17 ; 
$1,524.10  received  during  the  year,  and  $441 
disbursed  for  State  and  general  dues.  A patri- 
otic spirit  seems  newly  awakened  throughout  the 
whole  Division. 

[Mrs.  William  Stillwell,  Publicity  Chairman.] 

* H:  * 

Missouri. — The  yuletide  has  come  and  gone. 
In  looking  back  to  one  year  ago,  it  seemed  but  a 
short  time  since  Santa  Claus  made  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  main  building  of  the  Confederate 
Home  at  Higginsville  his  headquarters  and  rest 
camp  for  the  first  time.  Again  this  year.  Super- 
intendent Chambers  received  a wire  from  Santa 
accepting  an  invitation  and  asking  for  his  old 
friends  again.  On  Thursday  evening,  during  the 
twilight  hour,  with  reindeer  and  sleigh,  he  ar- 
rived, and  found  his  camp  all  in  readiness  under 
our  beautiful  cedar  tree,  which  is  surrounded  by 
an  evergreen  grove.  Those  beautiful  out-door 
decorations!  The  large  cedar  tree  had  fifty  red, 
green  and  white  lights,  with  one  clear  white 
light  at  the  very  peak,  symbolic  of  the  “Star  of 
the  East.”  Under  this  was  old  Santa’s  camp, 
all  set  in  a drift  of  snow.  In  front  of  each  build- 
ing, where  ordinarily  is  seen  one  electric  light, 
were  placed  one  red  and  one  green  light.  The 
display  of  lights  could  be  seen  for  miles  away, 
and  the  Home,  which  is  always  well  lighted,  was 
doubly  so  in  its  gay  holiday  dress. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Garrett  Duggins,  of  Slater, 
chairman  of  “Men  and  Women  of  the  Sixties,” 
and  the  local  Daughters  labored  the  entire  day 
getting  ready  for  our  Christmas  Eve.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Home  received  a sack  containing  a 
number  of  pi-esents  from  the  different  Chapters 
all  over  the  State,  and  some  from  individuals. 
Thirty-seven  Chapters  over  the  State  sent  gifts  or 
money,  and  one  Chapter  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
sent  money. 

The  dining  rooms,  decorated  in  the  holiday 
colors  of  red  and  green,  were  looking  their  best. 

This  was  one  Christmas  that  there  was  not 


a person  in  the  entire  Home  unable  to  eat  din- 
ner; not  a .patient  in  the  hospital,  and  none 
that  are  sick  of  disease  in  the  hospital  dispen- 
sary. Who  said  this  was  not  a Merry  Christmas? 
One  old  veteran  said  to  the  writer:  “I  guess 
there  was  no  more  love  put  into  the  work  for 
us  for  this,  the  greatest  of  all  days,  than  has 
been  heretofore,  but  surely  there  was  a great 
amount  of  love,  thought,  and  labor  for  all  con- 
cerned. This  is  very  evident  from  the  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  the  many  gifts  that  have 
been  showered  upon  us.” 

For  the  fidelity  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  and  the  goodness  of  God,  we 
are  increasingly  thankful. 

[Mrs.  H.  E.  Genser,  Higginsville,  Mo.] 


SURVIVORS  OF  THE  OLD  FOURTH 
KENTUCKY  CAVALRY 

Rev.  George  D.  Ewing,  of  Pattonsburg,  klo., 
renews  his  subscription  for  1929  and  says:  “I  have 
been  a continuous  subscriber,  and  believe  I have 
received  every  number  from  the  beginning.  . . . 

Within  the  past  year  I wrote  of  the  passing  of  one  of 
our  esteemed  veterans,  Hon.  W.  0.  Coleman,  think- 
ing at  the  time  that  it  left  me  the  only  survi\ing 
member  of  Company  A,  4th  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
C.  S.  A.;  but  not  long  afterwards,  I received  a letter 
from  W.  C.  Pryor,  living  at  La  Grange,  Ky.,  who  was 
thinking  that  he  was  the  only  survivor.  Since  then, 
many  letters  have  passed  between  us.  . . . At 

the  organization  of  the  4th  Kentucky  Cavahy,  we 
were  placed  in  Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall’s  Brigade, 
and  soon  after,  under  the  command  of  Col.  H.  L. 
Giltner,  colonel  of  the  4th  Kentucky,  who  held  the 
position  of  brigade  commander  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  I served  as  orderly  sergeant  at  his  brigade 
headquarters  most  of  his  time  as  brigade  commander. 
I do  not  think  there  were  many  more  active  units  in 
the  Confederate  Cavalry,  than  the  two  brigades 
which  formed  John  H.  Morgan’s  command  for  the 
last  two  years  of  the  war.  Col.  H.  L.  Giltner  had 
command  of  the  First  Brigade;  and  Col.  D.  Howard 
Smith,  the  second.  Now,  at  my  advanced  age,  I 
often  live  over  in  memory  many  of  the  stirring 
events  of  our  soldier  days.  There  are  doubtless  not 
more  than  two  to  the  conipany  now  living  of  the 
ten  companies  which  composed  that  somewhat  noted 
regiment,  as  well  as  the  entire  brigade.  But  the 
young  men,  who  composed  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan’s 
entire  command,  were  valiant  soldiers,  who  did  not 
fear  to  go  where  duty  commanded  them.  Peace  to 
their  ashes!  and  with  loving  remembrance  of  their 
brave  conduct  of  war. 
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Real  Folks  at  Home  (The  Greeting  Card  Writer)  : ■ bveriggs 


not  a cou^h 
in  a carload 


W.  J.  Nesbitt,  of  the  Masonic  Home, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  would  like  to  get  in 
communication  with  anyone  who  knew 
his  father,  Ezekiel  James  Nesbitt,  as  a 
Confederate  soldier.  The  senior  Nesbitt 
went  from  Canada  to  Georgia  just  before 
the  war  came  on  in  the  sixties,  and 
located  in  business  at  Milledgeville. 
Throwing  in  his  fortunes  with  the  South, 
he  utilized  his  knowledge  of  military 
tactics,  having  been  a British  drill 
sergeant,  in  drilling  the  troops  stationed 
at  Augusta,  Ga.  When  there  were  no 
more  men  to  train,  he  enlisted  with  a 


battery  of  artillery  and  went  to  the 
front.  He  served  to  the  end  and  stood 
with  Lee’s  ragged  veterans  at  Appomat- 
tox. Unhappily,  he  kept  no  record  of  his 
service,  and  his  son  is  anxious  to  get  it 
established. 


Information  is  wanted  on  the  Dowling 
family  in  America,  and  especially  that 
branch  of  the  family  of  which  Dick 
Dowling,  the  hero  of  Sabine  Pass,  was  a 
member,  his  parentage  and  facts  re- 
garding himself  and  his  family.  Address 
Mrs.  Robert  Dowling,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  APPOINTEES. 

The  President  of  these  United  States 
has  a pretty  good  patronage  list  to 
look  after,  as  the  following,  taken  from 
the  National  Tribune  will  show: 

The  President  appoints,  without  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  his  private  sec- 
retary and  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
The  President,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  appoints  about  16,000 
persons  a .year.  These  include  ambas- 
sadors, consuls,  judges,  collectors  of 
customs,  cabinet  officials,  district  at- 
torneys, marshals,  territorial  governors, 
postmasters  of  certain  classes,  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  Superintendent  of  Mints, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners, 
Mines,  Pensions,  Patents,  Indian  Atfairs. 
All  Bureau  chiefs,  all  military  and  naval 
officers,  and  many  others. 


Little  Emma  was  crossing  the  desert 
with  her  parents  in  their  car.  She  be- 
came unusually  silent  for  a while  and 
then  surprised  them  by  saying: 
“Mother,  I never  saw  so  much  nothing 
in  all  my  life.” — Life. 


Le  Marechal  Foch 


The  offer  of  gladiolus  bulbs,  in  the  Veteran  for  December, 
met  with  such  hearty  response  that  the  same  offer  is  made  for 
the  month  of  February.  That  offer  is  to  send  a package  of 
gladiolus  bolbs,  either  mixed  varieties  or  all  of  “Le  Marechal 
Foch,”  a large  handsome  pink,  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Veteran 
who  adds  twenty-five  cents  to  renewal  order.  The  packages 
contain  twenty  to  twenty-five  bulbs,  small,  but  all  guaranteed  to 
bloom  this  year. 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran  has  found  these  bulbs  so  satis- 
factory that  it  is  a pleasure  to  commend  them  to  all  who  love  to 
raise  flowers,  and  no  more  satisfactory  flower  than  the  gladiolus 
can  be  found.  Anyone  can  grow  “Glads”  successfully.  Send 
on  your  order  to  the  Veteran.  Springtime  is  on  the  way. 


CONFEDERATE 

HISTORY 

^ ^ 

Look  over  this  list  and  select  what  you  need  for  your  library  now.  These 
books  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  and  prices  will  advance  according- 
ly. Only  a short  list  to  offer  this  month,  as  follows : 

The  War  between  the  States.  By  Alexander  Stephens $8  oo 

Memoirs  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Gen.  A.  L.  Long 5 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  Compiled  by  *Hon. 

James  D.  Richardson ^ 5° 

Memorial  Volume  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones.  4 00 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  ^Var.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  ...  4 °° 

Tennessee  in  the  War.  By  Gen.  M.  J.  Wright i 5° 

Advance  and  Retreat.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Hood 2 50 

Narrative  of  Military  Operations.  By  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  5 00 


RECOLLECTIONS  AND 
LETTERS  of  GEN.  R.  E.  LEE 

COMPILED  AND  EDITED  BY  HIS  SON,  CAPT.  R.  E.  LEE,  JR. 

A copy  of  the  $5.00  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  be  sent  with  a year’s 
subscription  to  the  VETERAN  for  $4.00  (if  the  subscription  is  a renewal,  it 
must  be  in  advance).  The  last  of  the  edition  is  being  sold  by  the  VETERAN. 
Send  in  your  order  at  once  and  get  this  wonderful  book  at  a wonderful  price. 

All  Books  Sent  Postpaid.  Order  from 

The  Confederate  Veteran 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


